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Lawrence | ibbett 


Concert Singer — Opera Artist — Moving Picture Star 
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STRING QUARTET AT LAKE CHAMPLAIN, N. Y., 
1 auartect From left to riaht Ludwig Schwab, Ottokar 
n Py OS-KE-NON-TON, MOHAWK BARITONE, IN LONDON 
Von-Ton, Indian chief and baritone, with headquarters in London, made a brief 
» New York recentl Engagements in England and on the Continent are occupying 
his immediate attention, and he expects to return to New York again in January to fulfill 
engagements already made. During his two years’ absence in Europe he has had many 
unusual experiences, one of which was an airplane trip from London to Le Bourget Field, 
Paris The Paris edition of the New York Herald, describing a big fete in which he. 
Sascha Guitry and Yvonne Printemps appeared, said: “The feature of the evening was a 
program of songs by the American Indian, Os-Ke-Non-To He was heartily applauded 
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RUTH SHAFFNER, 
rican soprano and teacher, with “a 
friend” at Wickford, R. 1., where she spent 
part of her vacation. Miss Shaffner, whose 
season promises to be a busy onc, recently 
ippeared in recital in Greenwich, Conn., sing 
) classic ana modern numbers and a group 


ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS, 
president of the New York Federation of 
Vusic Clubs, who was chairman of the sec- 
md statewide Women's Choral Contest 
for which finals were held with eight 
horuses competing at the Exposition of 


“ oy” , nd | lie > 
ontemporar\ lmerican composers Women’s Arts and Industries. 





k Herald, Paris Edition THE LENER QUARTET OF BUDAPEST, 


al performances.” which began its American season with a recital at Carnegie Hall on 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 


- COACH 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH OPERA 
Studio: 


8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE | MICHELSON 


after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 

Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 

Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 


Member of Faculty 7 a So of Musical Art, 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Llall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 


All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave.. N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
rEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert PiaNist—ArtTist-TEACHER 
Expert Insteuction——Detail work for concert pianists 
kkveommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel: Schuyler 2753-1555 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


tudios: . . . 
nenee, Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_1n1st—ConbDuCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher 

Symphony Orchestra 
3335 Steuben Ave., N.Y.C. 


Available 
Foundation 


Tel: Olinville 8843 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great 


Hotel, New York. Telephone Circle 1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Northern 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. 


mB. %. 
Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


the Juilliard Music School 
Summer Course at Barrington School, 
arrington, Mass. 


Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Faculty Magee of the Institute of Musical Art 
of 
Great 


New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Vorce SPEcIAList 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 


2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N 


Telephones: Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified 
Studios, 


Leschetitzky Exponent 


Carnegie Hall 832-3, 


New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





TEACHER OF SINGING 


way, New York 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 


JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 7128 





MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House | 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinG 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart oonigg 
f Harrisbu 


o r 
Studio: 58 West 55th Bay New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 

CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
295 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 -. Opera Studios, N. Y. 

Tel. Penn. 2634 


Tae, 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 

Telephone Audubon 3748 


The New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B Gisses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 


SOPRANO 


Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
VOICE—PIANO 
Diction—CoacuInG—Sicut REApING 


CCOMPANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. . School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements 
Personal — 601 West 140th St., 


Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
Piano, — HaRMONY AND 
OMPOSITION 


28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING-—-ENDORSED BY 
WORI.D FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 

Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: 6625 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
GrapuaTe Courses 
PIANO Sans ialiieaiaea 


Sherman Square Studios, 
New York City 


160 West 73rd Street, 
Trafalgar 6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
By appointment: Studio 717, Steinway Hall, 


New York Phone: Circle 0187 





LEON GLASSER 
VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Sedgwick Ave., New York 
Tel. Kingsbridge 7192 


3975 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL anD Piano INSTRUCTION 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 

Ky GEORGES so ANOFF, 
YDIA LYPKOV 

132 West s. Street 

Phone: Trafalgar 1291 


ALICE 


: ‘e York City 
‘Louise Carroll, Secy. 





- . TcCnur ae 
DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful weoeting and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone Academy 2560 
Tarrytown, N. Y., 
emma ‘cad New Canaan, 


Address: New York 


Tuesdays 
i onn., Wednesdays 





SCHOEN-RENE 

365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 


MME. 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 





PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





awe FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





paces. RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 


(5°: 





JULIUS 
Theorist and Musicologist 


1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 





OLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 
Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar 


HO2658 





710 E. Roy. Seattle, Washington 





ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 


Seattle. Washington 





if IEBLING, GEORGE, Internationally 
4 famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y¥ 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
M *£® EDMUND J. 


Voice Specialist 
301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


"S ahaiaaerrse JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland. Ore. 














AN FRANCISCO 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


CONSERVA- 











THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 

STUDIOS 

Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 

26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 





SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bidg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Charch, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 

Laureate of the Institut 


a PILLOI de FRANCE 


FRENCH COMPOSER—TEACHER 
Diction Applied to Singing 
INTENSIVE PREPARATION FOR RECITALS 
Studio: 109 Parkway Road, Bronrville, N. Y. 
Tel. Bronxville 5613 





MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising < 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 





LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 


The Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann methc 


Srupi0: 915 Carnezom Hatt, N. Y. Tel. Circle 2634 


* MARGOLIS iii 


L 1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher of Singing — Interpretation — Phonetics 
140 West 58th 8t., New York Phone: Circle 4468 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musicat Covurrpr, 113 W. 57th 8t., N. Y. 


PHILIPP ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 
4835 Lake Park Ave., Chicago Phone Kenwood 8161 


vu SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 


Soloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 1750 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Concertmaster of Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Teaching at American Conservatory of Music 


Address Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Metropolitan Opera —— a om 3 
1425 Broadway 
Phone: Penn. 2634 and rat. 8939 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
PRIVATE LESSONS . CLASS LESSONS 
Group Lesson with Ensemble Singing at New York 
Studio Tuesdays 5:30-6:30 
810 Carnegie Hall (Tuesdays) Circle 0924 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Near Bronx River Parkway White Plains 3200 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 


Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 
Tel. Circle 6810 
































Residence : 
57th St., New York 


: WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 


SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
9020 Circle 





—— 
SINGING 





cases 


ACCOM- 
PANIST 








HARPIST 


Mgt. Heensel & Jones Studio: 35 W. 51 &., 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y. Tel. Circle 1617 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piapo—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 4780 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bldg., Orange, N. J. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN pF th 


EXPONENT ~, PROF. 
255 West 90th St. rel. Schuyler 0025 


, A 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


vow MEOW E cain, 


Tel. 2165 Endicott 


‘DILLING 




















166 W. 72nd St., New York City. 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ERNEST 


WHITE 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfs, Author of the famous 
“Master School of Piano Playing’’ etc, 

New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Srupios (Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 

Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 











Philadelphia, Pa. 











TELEPHONES: Circle 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


bbs. ART OF SINGING 
Comp Preparation for Concert, Opera ané Ohurch 
307 Went Toun St., New York City Tel.: Susquehanna 7197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN i. HUSS 


Joint Recitals 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: a *  norogg | ote, 118 W. 67th St. 

dress: 144 E. h jo 
Tel. Mott Haven oes. New York 











Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 

Opera — Concert — Oratorie 

1435 Kimball Bidg., Chicago 
Wabash 8907 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


ie Soe Diction 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel.: PENN 2634 





COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, Californie 


BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italien Method—Cosching for Opers, 
Oratorie,Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


ROYA 


o 
L 
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ERLIN NEW YORK CITY 


B 
Bambergerstr 61 304 West 75th St. 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 es ARTS Bes, SC CHICAGO 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of a 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yocti Maste 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRAN 
415 Central Park West, New York 





CHES 
Tel. Academy 2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St. N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 

Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 236 West 70th St., New York City 
Trafalgar 7232 By Appointment 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickerneli 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 
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T 

H Cencert - TENOR - Oratorio 

U LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 

R wi? W. 85th St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 8856 
Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 


— Sem q 
Director of the School Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


; HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
Supeman Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd 8t., New York City 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale B i: 14, Rome, Italy 
New York Address 


c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


T RICHMOND 


O THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
S. Metropolitan Building Orange, 


ESTHER HARRIS| ng 


TeacHER OF MANY PROMINENT PIANISTS 
KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 


Negro Spirituals, Dialect Songs and her own com- 
Gs —, for Recitals, etc. 

A. W. A. Club th St., New York 
Tel. y RT. 6100 


STUDIO: 














Soprano 


Concerts 














N. J. 

















ical Interpretations for Young People 


AAtooms Chicago Musical lle 
. Van Buren St., ee it 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


spe ties 
N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 








Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TeACHER—LaectTure RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. 
610 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Circle 8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel \ Il. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voiows PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbenedetto del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli i icone) 
New York “gag 4 Ida Greenhouse, 10th F 
71 West 47th St., Phone 3813 Bryant 


A DANIELL 


D VOICE BUILDER 

G Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 





Studio: 

















Sus. 9155 





TENOR 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. N. Y. 
Private Phone: LORraine 6805 


ROSANOFF 


CoLSSRATED TENOR 

‘BACHER OF SINGING 

Formerly of us Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead- 

ing opera uses in Italy. mended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and eee 

Bote) Ansonia, B’way & 13d St., 

Telephone : Suegesinmes 3320 


LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmann 
New York: NEWARK: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 
Endicott 6142 Market 9676 


i.) 





Studio: New York 


AMOZ> KMD 








VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 
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Metropolitan Opera Opens Resplendently 


Aida With Fine Cast Is Conducted by Serafin 


There were no signs of hard times, stock 
depression, or political unrest at the Metro- 
politan Opera House last Monday evening, 
October 27, when that institution threw open 
its doors for the season of 1930-31 

Society thronged the boxes and parquet, 
and the proletariat filled the balconies and 
the standing room. Everybody was in gala 
attire. An air of festivity reigned all about. 
The entr’actes found a brilliant gathering 
thronging the lobbies. There were greet- 
ings, reunions, and hopeful gossip about the 
Winter’s lyrical delights at the Metropolitan. 
The annual premiere at that house remains 
the outstanding fashionable event of each 
New York season. 

Its importance is recognized, revered, un- 
changeable, like the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians. It is a great and resplendent 
scene and no one worth while who is able 
to get to the Metropolitan on its opening 
night, ever fails to be one of the colorful 
and representative throng whose presence 
always makes the occasion a spectacle of 
such intense significance and picturesqueness 

New York is proud of its opera house— 
whether it stays where it is or moves else- 
where—and of the reputation it enjoys as 
the leading enterprise of its kind in the en- 
tire universe. 

It is not necessary to emphasize at this 
late day, that the artistic position of the 
Metropolitan is as pronounced as its stand- 
ing in the world of fashion. Nearly all of 
the best available singers and conductors 
have appeared there and are appearing there, 
and the operatic repertoire offers no great 
masterpieces which have failed at one time 
or another to sound their glories on the 
stage of the Metropolitan. 

For many years past, the artistic destinies 
of the undertaking have been presided over 
by Giulio Gatti-Casazza whose ‘regime is 
considered to be highly dignified, musically 
outstanding, and financially profitable. He 
fills his post with decorum and grace. He 
shows an intimate knowledge of opera, its 
conduct, and its performance. He tries to 
make his repertoire extensive and catholic. 
He must of necessity retain numerous very 
familiar works. It is not his fault that the 
past quarter of a century has added prac- 
tically nothing to the stock of masterpieces. 
Our public patronizes the standard operas 
and has shown no pronounced disposition to 
accept new ones of the kind that have been 
composed in recent years. 

Standing shoulder to shoulder with Gatti- 
Casazza in the operation of the Metropoli- 
tan is Otto H. Kahn, whose generous prac- 
tical aid to music and keen discrimination in 
matters artistic, needs no retelling at the 
present moment. 

The premiere on Monday offered an Aida 
performance with a cast that has won hon- 
ors previously in Verdi’s abidingly popular 
opera, and it was presided over by a con- 
ductor, Tullio Serafin, who likewise is not 
new here in the interpretation of Aida. 

Everything went splendidly at the open- 
ing hearing and even the glamorous social 


aspects of the evening did not dim its strik- 
ing musical appeal. 

Maria Miiller sang the title role, a so- 
prano whose artistic stature has grown 
steadily during the past few years. Her 
voice shows gain in volume, steadiness, and 
richness of quality. She sang with lovely 
coloring on Monday, with authoritative de- 
livery, intelligent command of the Verdian 
style, and a constant output of communi- 
cative emotion. Mme. Miiller’s acting of 
the dusky princess lacked nothing in feeling 
or fire. Of course she made a superb Aida 
in appearance, what with her regal figure 
and comeliness of features. 

As Radames, Giovanni Martinelli, that 
great favorite, functioned in one of his best 


vocal flights and histrionic delineations. He 
was in flawless voice. His Celeste Aida 
brought him a tremendous first act triumph. 
He was brilliantly compelling also in the 
Nile and Prison scenes. As an actor, Mar- 
tinelli ranks with the leading lyric imper- 
sonators of all times. 

Karin Branzell repeated her sumptuous 
and resourceful version of Amneris. Her 
opulent tones, used with consummate art, 
found warm response from the listeners. 

In the part of Amonasro,. de Luca has 
fine opportunities, which he uses richly, for 
the display of his talents as an eloquent 
singer and projector of operatic character- 
ization. His voice was in its best bloom 
last Monday and he added magnificently to 


the warmth and propulsiveness of the per- 
formance. 

Others in the 
(a convincing Ramfis), Macpherson, and 
Paltrinieri; and Mme. Doninelli, whose 
clear tones and fluent vocalism were heard 
in the role of the Priestess. 

Tullio Serafin—what shall one say of that 
always masterful artist of the baton? He 
is inexhaustible in the outpouring of his 
marvelous musical and temperamental gifts. 
He guided the representation with a firm and 
yet elastic hand, he inspired the singers, and 
he made his orchestra whisper and roar at 
will. He is an artistic giant. 

Enthusiasm ran rife throughout the eve- 
ning and there were the usual handclapping, 
“bravo” and “bis” shouts, and endless cur 
tain calls for all concerned in the success of 
the premiere. 

The balance of the repertoire this week 
was Walkiire, Wednesday; aensel and 
Gretel and Pagliacci, Thursday; L’ Africana, 
Friday; revival of Flying Dutchman, Sat- 
urday matinee; Faust, tonight, Saturday. 


cast were Messrs. Pinza 





Chicago Opera Begins 
Season With American 


Premiere of Lorenzaccio 


Capacity Audience in Attentive and Enthusiastic Mood—Cast 
Well Chosen, With Vanni-Marcoux in Title Role Scoring 
His Greatest American Success—Libretto Follows 
De Musset’s Drama—Music Effective and Melo- 
dious With Modernistic Tinge 


Cuicaco.—For the first time in five years 
the Chicago Civic Opera opened its season 
with a novelty. Judging from the reaction 
of the public, Ernest Moret’s Lorenzaccio, 
produced for the first time in America on 
October 27, made a distinct hit, and to 
Vanni-Marcoux, who had the title role, went 
the honors of the night. The distinguished 
Franco-Italian singing actor had his first 
opportunity on this occasion to appear in an 
opening performance of the Chicago Opera, 
and he made it count so much that we may 
truthfully say he scored his greatest Amer- 
ican success as Lorenzaccio. 


The opera was composed by Ernest Moret 
for the Paris Opera Comique, where it was 
produced ten years ago with Vanni-Marcoux 
creating the role of the hero, which had been 
written by the French composer with this 
baritone in mind. Moret, a pupil of the late 
Jules Massenet (for whom it is said he or- 
chestrated the opera Panurge), is far more 
modern and no less melodious than his fa- 
mous instructor. Moret knows the stage; 
his music follows the plot instead of the 
plot following his music, and the action on 
the stage is depicted in the orchestra pit. 
This is as it should be in a drama of the 
intensity and power of the one under re- 
view. There are no special arias for any 
singer, and it is from the dramatic standpoint 





ROSA PONSELLE, 
who made her first ap- 
pearance of the season at 
the Metropolitan on Fri- 
in L’Afri- 
cana. She sang in Mont- 
clair, N. J., 
17, and inaugurated the 


day evening 
on October 
new Bushnell Memorial 
Auditorium in Hartford, 


on the 18th, this 


being the opening attrac- 


Conn., 


tion of the Kellogg Series 
and incidentally marking 
her eleventh consecutive 
appearance in that city. 
On October 23 she was 
soloist on the R. C. A. 
Hour over WEAF. 
(Photo © Mishkin.) 


that the work of the principal protagonists 
must be considered. 
Tue Pior 

The plot of Lorenzaccio is not new for 
those who have read Alfred de Musset’s fa- 
mous drama of the same name, which was 
published in 1834; nor is Lorenzaccio a 
closed book to those who have read the his- 
tory of the Medicis or who recall the play 
of the same name as performed some thirty- 
four years ago by the late Sarah Bernhardt 
and given annually at the Comedie Francaise 
in Paris, where it held the boards for many 
years. 

The first scene 
the ducal court of the Medici, 
relations of the chief characters, 
the Duke, and Lorenzo, his cousin. 


illustrates the morals of 
as well as the 
Alexander 
Alexan- 


der is a monster of cruelty and lust ; Lorenzo 
serves him in both capacities; and on this 
occasion he is procuring for him a girl of 
fifteen. 

In the second scene, the Cardinal Cibo 
and Messer Maurizo attempt to warn Alex 
ander against Lorenzo, whom the Cardinal 

(Continued on page 28) 


Los Angeles Opera Announcement 


Los ANGELES, CaL.—Directors of the Los 
Angeles Grand Opera Association, at a meet- 
ing held on October 20, voted to make no 
new contracts, either for singing artists or 
for a manager until a new group of guar- 
antors has been secured. David T. Babcock, 
president of the association, in a statement 
made after the meeting, said that the decision 
made it impossible at this time to renew the 
appointment of Merle Armitage as manager 
of the association. Verbal notice was given 
Mr. Armitage that after ninety days his po- 
sition as manager would end. Mr. Babcock 
also said that the latter may be re-employed 
when new contracts from the association's 
guarantors are secured. 

The five year contract of the original guar- 
antors of the association ended with the close 
of the present grand opera season. Mr. Bab- 
cock added that in spite of the good season 
they were forced to carry over from last 
year a deficit of $21,000, and although the 
records are not yet complete, the Los An- 
geles Grand Opera Association will probably 
have a deficit of about $11,000. Future plans 
will not be announced until new contracts 
from the guarantors have been secured, and 
until a conference with the San Francisco 
Opera Association which wiil take place on 
October 27. R. B. 





Tipica Orchestra Starts Tour in States 


After two days of farewell receptions and 
amid cheers of well-wishing, the Tipica Or- 
chestra of Mexico left Mexico City on Oc- 
tober 10 for its tour of the United States. 
The Tipica season opened October 13 at 


where two packed | houses 
music” from 


Harlingen, Tex., 
greeted the “ambassadors of 
the republic to the south. 

The Tipica tour is being watched with 
interest because of two things. The first, 
quite naturally, is the success of the tour 
from the audience standpoint, and reviews 
of the concerts to date indicate that the 
Tipica concerts are offering more program 
for the money than many road attractions in 
several seasons. In addition to the orches- 
tral numbers there are offerings by Maria 
Romero, soprano; Jose de Arratia, tenor; 
los Charros Mexicanos, the marimba band; 
los Trovadores del Bajio, the male quartet; 
and Lucay and Anita, sensational dancers. 

Senora Romero has been accorded excel- 
lent reception by the critics who have in 
every instance praised her work. Senor Ar- 
ratia has been commended for his singing of 
folksongs of Mexico, of which there are 
thousands since Mexicans write songs about 
cats, dogs, drunkards, birds, and incidents 
with an astounding prolificacy; and it takes 
a certain amount of spontaneity to put them 
over. The marimba band is again a great 
favorite, and the male quartet has been char- 
acterized as being piquant in its manner of 
singing. Juan and Anita Lucay, the dancers, 
are most enthusiastically received, to judge 
from the press reports, their youth and aris- 
tocratic appearance being much in their 
favor. 

It is quite generally admitted that the 
Tipica Orchestra is really not itself unless 
under the baton of Senor Torreblanca, and 
much of the success thus far achieved by the 


Tipica personnel is due to the sympathetic 
direction of the beloved Mexican maestre. 

The second point of interest in the Tipica 
tour is the mode of transportation. The 
first 10,000 miles of the tour are being made 
by bus, two 21-passenger coaches having 
been chartered for the company and a truck 
for the transportation of the baggage and 
larger instruments. The company manager 
has reported that this form of travel is far 
more successful than it was at first thought 
it would be, and that even on the long jumps 
there has been little discomfort. 

This is the first time in the history of the 
concert stage that a major company has 
elected to make any extensive tripping by 
bus, and the outcome of the experiment is 
being watched on many sides. The flexi 
bility of movement adds considerable to the 
convenience, it being possible to deposit the 
entire company either at their hotel or the 
theater without any wasted time or Px ee 
ments. . E. 


Tipica Orchestra Scores in 
Houston 
A telegram from Edna W. Saunders of 
Houston, Tex., states that “of all the Tipica 
Orchestras that have come out of Mexico, 
the present one, conducted by Torreblanca, 
is far superior. The orchestra and all solo 
elements are superb and the programs had to 
be delayed almost an hour to accommodate 
the crowd. Romero is marvellous.” To cat 
the climax, Mrs. Saunders wants a return 
date later in the season. 
Lubbock Enjoys Tipica 
A telegram from Lubbock, Tex., says 
“Tipica concert most thrilling musical event 
ever on South Plains. All enthusiastic.” 
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German Opera Announces Plans 
The German Grand Opera Company, J. J. 
Vincent, managing director, announces the 
personnel, repertory and itinerary for its 
third American tour, beginning in Washing- 
ton on January 5, and winding up at the 
Jolson Theater, New York, March 9. 

Cities to be visited include: Washington, 
Baitimore, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Denver, San _ Francisco, Los 
Angeles.. San Diego, Phoenix, El Paso, 
Amarillo, Oklahoma City, Wichita, Sioux 
City, St. Paul, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chicago, Cincinnati 
and New York. 

The principal conductor is Dr. Max von 
Schillings, former musical director of the 
Berlin Staatsoper and engaged there this 
autumn as guest conductor for thirty-five 
performances of the Ring. His assistants 
will be Carl Adler and Hans Blechschmidt 

The sopranos are: Johanna Gadski, Mar 
garet Baumer, Emilie Frick, Isolde Von 
3ernhard, Klarie Von Kullberg, Hedwig 
Jungkurth, Eleanor Starkey and Maric 
Masure; contraltos—Marie Von Essen, Adi 
Almoslino, Elizabeth Riegles, Ida Von 
Barsy and Evelyn MacNevin; tenors - 
Johannes Sembach, Carl Hartmann, Max 
Adrian, Gustav Werner and Siegmund Gron- 
velt; baritones—Max Roth, Richard Gross, 
Eric Wildhagen, Wilfred Lafler and Ed 
ward Strauss; bassos—Carl Braun, Hans 
Hey, Laurenz Pierot and Allen Hinckley 

The stage directors will be Jan Heythek- 
ker and Kurd Albrecht, and the entire com 
pany will number 150 artists, including a 
mixed chorus and symphony orchestra. A 
special train, comprising six passenger cars 
and seven baggage cars, will transport the 
company and its settings from coast to coast 

The repertory includes Mozart’s Don 
Juan, Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, Tristan 
und Isolde, Das Rheingold, Die Walkure, 
Siegfried and Goetterdaemmerung, also 
d’Albert’s Tiefland. 
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ductor, all of the German Grand Opera Company, 
American tour this winter 


which the company will present on tts third 
was taken last summer in Mme 


New Appointments at the 
Cleveland Institute 

Margaret Roenfeldt, who was graduated 
from the Cleveland Institute of Music with 
honors in June, returned with the opening of 
school to the other side of the desk. She 
has been appointed to the piano faculty. 

She studied piano with Beryl Rubinstein, 
who is dean of the faculty of the school and 
head of the piano department. She was sin- 
gled out as the best all-around student, show- 
ing the highest average in all subjects taken, 
and was awarded the gold prize offered for 


and Dr. 


Gadski’s home 


COURIER 


1 GADSKI, 


Max Von Schillings, principal con- 
regarding the score of d Albert's Tiefland, 
The photograph 


just outside of Berlin. 


that achievement yearly by Mrs. Franklyn 
B. Sanders, director of the school. Miss 
Roenfeldt was awarded a teacher’s certificate 
in piano upon her graduation. She was also 
a winner of a Juilliard Scholarship. 

The faculty at the Institute has been in- 
creased by four teachers, including Miss 
Roenfeldt; Dence Leedy, formerly a mem- 
ber of the piano faculty of Oberlin College 
and a composer and concert artist, who joins 
the piano faculty; Mabel Woodcock Pit- 
tenger, who is assistant in the violin depart- 
ment, and Evelyn Scholl, who will teach 
theory and English. & & 
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Seven Win Schumens-Eleiak 
Scholarships 


Seven young women, including a_ blind 
girl and a Japanese, have been awarded 
scholarships for vocal study with Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. They represent six dif- 
ferent states: Iva Dagley, Lexington, Ky.; 
Louise Rich, Philadelphia; Violet Siewert, 
Hartford, Conn.; Marguerita Kuppersmith, 
Mobile, Ala.; Tazu Takagi, New York; 
Edith Lyon, Memphis, Tenn., and Mary 
Hinchcliffe, Bridgeport, Conn. The latter 
is almost completely blind, but is studying 
to be a vocal teacher. Her scholarship will 
include observation of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s teaching methods during the periods 
she is giving lessons. 

These awards were made to pupils who 
were considered by Mme. Schumann-Heink 
to be exceptionally promising, but who were 
financially unable to pay for lessons. Other 
scholarships will be given when she com- 
pletes examination of another group now 
under consideration. 


Denishawn Dancers Please 


With Mary Campbell at the piano, the 
first of six Friday Evening Dance Recitals 
was given at Washington Irving High 
School, October 17, before an audience 
which crowded the auditorium. Fourteen 
numbers, consisting of solo-dancing and en- 
sembles, made a very interesting program, 
Ernestine Day executing a Moonlight 
Dream, also a Viennese waltz and Chinese 
dance, all in appropriate costumes, in such 
manner as to win resounding applause. All 
the music was by standard composers, was 
well played, and brought to notice, beside 
Miss Day, Charlotte Maffitt, Mary Jose- 
phine Martin, Janet Blum, Mary Tracht, 
Reginia Beck, Campbell Griggs and others 
in group dancing. Manager Arens is to be 
congratulated on furthering this phase of 
art, also the People’s Chamber Music series. 
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Music, the Eternal Guardian of Romance 


A Miniature History 


A simple story of why music speaks so readily to men, women and children. 


(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. 
3rv AND CONCLUDING INSTALMENT 


No Mystery IN GRAND OPERA 


Wagner perfected the art of descriptive 
music—he made his orchestra tell his story 
as much as the actors and singers on the 
stage. This scheme was not especially new. 
Haydn, Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven and Weber 
had done this before, but they had only 
touched upon the idea. There are two ways 
to make a thing important and impressive. 
One is by talking loud and fast; the other 
way is by sinking your voice almost to a 
whisper and speaking slowly. Wagner used 
both of these principles in his music, and 
so thoroughly that there is really little more 
to be said in music along those lines. As a 
boy, the sight of an injury done to a dumb 
animal made Richard Wagner sick for a 
week. He died in an interesting palace along 
one of the canals in Venice, in 1883. 

For many years grand opera has been the 
most elaborate and luxurious form of music 
in history. It is an expensive affair, be- 
cause it requires expert singers who have 
had a costly training; a large orchestra; a 
full chorus; scenery; costumes and stage 
settings; and special lighting effects, as well 
as a special stage to produce it properly. It 
is possible that the radio and the sound-films 
of Tomorrow—and especially when televi- 
sion is perfected, which is not long distant— 
will, in time, do away with the present man- 
ner of giving grand opera. There is no 
particular mystery about grand opera—only 
an exceptional lure. Behind its scenes, as 
the performance goes on, the singers and 
stage hands are as busy and human as the 
people behind the counters of a department 
store. There are attractive goods displayed 
and the salesmen present them to the custom- 
ers and talk to them as they sell. The 
stage director is the floor-walker and the 
conductor of the orchestra is the boss. 


Berlioz AND Farry LAcE 


Over in France a great master of descrip- 
tive music died shortly after the close of our 
Civil War. This young man had run away 
from a comfortable home and had wandered 
the streets of Paris, getting into all sorts of 
difficulties. The only instrument he could 
play was the guitar. All his life he had 
given in to his emotions and had suffered 
accordingly. When he was studying in Rome 
he used to put wire strings on his guitar, 
go out on the Appian Way in_ thunder 
storms, and howl like a maniac. This man 
was Hector Berlioz. He grew up to be the 
father of what we call impressionistic music 
in orchestral writing. He had such a mar- 
velous talent for composing for a big sym- 
phony orchestra that he could give the im- 
pression of more noise with just one trom- 
bone than Richard Wagner did with six 
of them. In his Romeo and Juliet overture, 
Berlioz wrote passages for four trumpets, 
for instance, so expertly moulded into the 
rest of the orchestral instruments that they 
sound as dainty and fairy-like as fine lace. 
This art of reserve strength and absolute 
certainty in using an unusual combination of 
instruments in order to create a certain im- 
pression is the despair of all composers to- 
day. 


By Theodore Stearns 





[This is the concluding instalment of 
Theodore Stearns’ brief and attractive 
history of music. It deals with the 
modern development of the tonal art, 
with Hector Berlioz as the starting 
point. The birth of music, its adoles- 
cence and its maturity during the 
reign of the great classicists were dealt 
with in the instalments that appeared 
in the last two issues of the MusIcAL 
CourIER. ] 











Berlioz painted pictures with his orchestra, 
and he could paint musical water colors as 
easily as musical oil portraits without ever 
having to use all the “paint” on the palette 
of his brain. He needed no opera stage; as 
a matter of fact he scorned it. He made a 
picturesque pilgrimage through Europe, 
driving from place to place with only a 
trunk full of his manuscripts strapped be- 
hind the chaise. Arriving at a city, he as- 
sembled an orchestra, rehearsed it, gave a 
symphony concert, then hitched up his team 
of horses and drove away. He was the 
star of all troubadours. Sometimes he was 
lucky—sometimes not. Like Wagner, he 
simply had to write big compositions about 
hig subjects but the thunderstorms of Ber- 
lioz were always full of fleecy rain. He is, 
and always will remain, the father of French 
music, 


. 
Desussy AND THE BUTTERFLY 


The more modern French composer, 
Claude Debussy, spent six years finishing 
his one opera, Pelleas and Melisande, but 
when it was completed it was just about a 
perfect combination of delicate tenderness 
and moody melancholy. More than that, 
Debussy had featured the chord of the ninth 
—which anyone can play on a piano by 
placing five fingers on the keyboard three 
tones apart, C. E. G. B. D. Debussy fur- 
ther evolved the idea that any tone—sharp 
or flat—could be held out in the bass and 
no matter what chord of the ninth was 
played on top of it, it must result in a 
new and beguiling harmony. He shocked 
the old die-hards with this musical idea, 
but it was such a lovely one that Debussy’s 
music is an entrancing relief far and wide: 
in piano recitals and in symphony concerts. 
It is illusive music. “Now you get it—now 
you don’t,” as the boy said when he was 
chasing the butterfly. 


Tue Dramatic 


In Italy, the development of music has 
been principally along vocal lines. By na- 
ture romantic and emotional—even senti- 
mental—and as familiar with intrigue as he 
is with his native sunshine and picturesque 
scenery, it is not surprising that the Italian 
turned instinctively to dramatic opera and 
the serenade rather than to the symphony 
and the string quartet. The deeper sense 
expressed by the latter forms, and withcut 
a picture to charm the eye, does not so 
easily attract the Latin races found in Italy 
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or Spain. At the same time we should not 
forget that music first had to pass through 
the throat of Italy before it was ex- 
panded and made a cult in countries like Ger- 
many, France, the Netherlands, England, 
and finally America. Being the oldest civi- 
lized land of them all, Italy had had ample 
time in which to develop its favorite art of 
song and send it on its missionary way. 

Nor should we assume that the early 
Italians merely sang. Their Middle Ages 
was rich in string music—there is where 
the violin found its first rooftree. And 
church music had been so busily developed 
there that by the time it reached the boys 
3ach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, all they had to do was to stamp 
it with their genius. Furthermore, Italy was 
the great Mecca for every foreign musician. 
3erlioz finished his studies in Rome; most 
of the German composers and virtuosi con- 
certized there; Debussy and Mendelssohn 
visited Capri in the Bay of Naples, and 
Richard Wagner died in Venice. The com- 
posers of the last century, particularly the 
Germans, even wrote the titles of their com- 
positions in Italian, and the early works of 
practically every one of them bore strong 
evidence of the reigning Italian style. To- 
day, and through the industrious inspiration 
of Giuseppe Verdi and his extremely tal- 
— follower, Giacomo Puccini, Italian mu- 

> lives in grand opera. There have been, 

wal still are, many other distinguished Ital- 

ian composers of course, but the two men 
mentioned are the high points. 
Music ENSLAVED 

From the trouble-swept interior of Russia 
arose a distinctly new school of musical 
composition in the century just behind us, 
led by Peter Tschaikowsky and culminating 
with Igor Stravinsky and his followers, who 
are actively alive and absorbing enormous 
attention. It had taken some time for Rus- 
sian music to spring up and make itself 
felt in the outside world, simply because any 
distinct new art must first play an important 
part in the lives of the people from whom 
it springs. The best way to describe Rus- 
sian music is to picture briefly the conditions 
that existed in that country itself. Russia 
is a land of vast distances, and for genera- 
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tions its common people were for the most 
part hut-huddling slaves. The fearful pa- 
tience which this condition forced those hu- 
man beings to observe developed in them 
ghastly and morbid forms of thought. Their 
self-expression struggled against the fists of 
tyrannical czars, and when it finally broke 
through from beneath the spike-shod heels 
of those rulers it was bound to be bitterly 
introspective. In other words, centuries of 
tragedy and sadness could not result in 
easily expressing hopefulness and sunshine 
when it came to music. Even the Russian 
National Hymn is full of pathos. 

With this background for his musical pal- 
ette, Tschaikowsky colored his works with 
gloom, but invariably lit them here and 
there by passages of the most royal hope and 
melodies of transcendent beauty. His music, 
more than that of any composer who lived 
before or after him, perfectly describes what 
was going on in the souls of the people that 
lived around him, and for that reason it is 
very great music. 

Irs Great STRUGGLE TopAy 

In these modern days, however, your Rus- 
sian composer has pretty nearly taken all the 
charm and grace out of music. What re- 
mains is a curious mixture of originality and 
brutality. Many music lovers think that 
Stravinsky, and more particularly his fol- 
lowers who have gone further, simply 
crushed the butterfly and held up its poor 
little corpse as something nicely interesting 
to look at. Technically, what they have 
done is to write what we call discords and 
to make those discords sound as harsh and 
unpleasing to the ear as possible. On the 
other hand they have given us novel, inter- 
esting and exceedingly effective rhythms as 
well as new and attractive combinations in 
their orchestral works. Their style is now 
being almost universally adopted by other 
composers in other lands, but it is very prob 
able that the reason is that the composers of 
today lack the gift of pure melody or else 
are afraid to use what gifts along those 
lines the gods may have given them, in the 
fear of being called old-fashioned. After all 
is said and done, music is naturally as me- 
lodious and sweeping and simple as Nature 
herself—from which it sprang originally. 
The first drums of the savages were made 
from hollow logs, quite true, but I’ll venture 
to say that those logs at least were straight 
and not full of knots. 

The world at large is eagerly listening to 
this latest development in music ; just now the 
world happens to be in a very restless state 
and is willing to listen to anything that 
sounds new and distracting. We call this 
new music ultra-modern, a term in itself 
so lacking in originality that it had to be 
borrowed from the old Greeks and Romans 
This ultra-modern music, best described as 
a coat with a pant leg for a sleeve, is written 

(Continued on page 19) 





London Proms End in 
Scenes of Wild Enthusiasm 
as New Season Starts 


Felix Salmond the “Opener”—Forecast of the Season’s 
Offerings 


The thirty-sixth, and by all odds 
the most successful season of Promenade 
concerts, has come to a close—as it began— 
under the indefatigable baton of Sir Henry 
Wood. Except for an occasional guest, 
such as Sir Edward Elgar conducting his 
own second symphony during the final week, 
Sir Henry has been the sole conductor of this 
unique series for thirty-six years. Thirty- 
six years, from six to eight weeks each year, 
six times a week and three hours per 
night—surely a record of baton endurance 
rarely matched. 

The present “Prom” Orchestra is almost 
ao with the nucleus of the larger new 

. B. C. Orchestra, which is about to make 
3 first bow under the direction of Dr 

Adrian Boult. It comprises, besides a fine 
string body, nearly all the best solo wind 
players in England, and is the first truly 
permanent orchestra of its size—114 players 

-that the country has ever had. 

The aggregate attendance of the Proms 
was greater this year than ever before, and 
the enthusiasm commensurate. It burst with 
a veritable tornado of applause at the last 
concert of the season—a popular Saturday 
night, which included a rousing performance 
of the Bach D minor toccata and fugue, 
made famous by Stokowski and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. The real finish, however, 
came the night before, when the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven was produced with 
the aid of the new National Chorus, 250 
strong, which gave an excellent account of 
itself. 


LONDON. 


A Goossens NoveLty 
The last British Composers’ Night brought 
us two of the most successful works heard 


this season. Eugene Goossens’ oboe con- 
certo, in which his brother, Leon Goossens, 
first oboe of the orchestra, played the solo 
part, and John Ireland's piano concerto, with 
Helen Perkin, a young English pianist, as 
soloist. Goossens’ work is in the com- 
poser’s familiar, effective vein. It is most 
accomplished in its orchestration and its 
treatment of the solo instrument, the orches- 
tra being kept well in the background most 
of the time. 
Fetix SALMOND REtuRNS 
Meanwhile the new concert season of 1930 
has set in. Felix Salmond, English cellist 
resident in the United States, has made a 
welcome reappearance in his native land, play 
ing in recital in which the fifth cello sonata of 
Beethoven for the outstanding feature. His 
noble tone and his superior interpretative 
powers were at their best, and he earned 
the ovation he got. Another old London 
favorite, Benno Moiseiwitsch, has given two 
of a series of three recitals. and drawn en- 
thusiastic audiences. Comment is reserved 
until after the last concert. 
THe ComInG 
The scene is now set for what promises 
to be the busiest, if not the best, orchestral 
season since the war. Three distinct—really 
distinct—London orchestras offer separate 
subscription series; plus one special series 
outside their regular scheme. There are be- 
sides, the Sunday afternoon concerts at the 
Albert Hall (by the London Symphony) 
and the Palladium (by the New Symphony 
Orchestra) as well as the yisiting orches- 
tras. One of last season's series, however, 
(Continued on page 27) 
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MUSICAL 


A GROUP OF QUEBEC CHILDREN, 


trained by Mme. 


Arthur Duquet, 
and Anjou. } 


who gave folk dances of Normandy, 


In the center is nine-year-old Yvette 


Auvergne, Brittany 


Martin Laferriere. Louise Leclerc is at 


her right and Andree Dugal at her left. 


Third Biennial Folklore Festival Held in Quebec 


Early Days of New France Pictured in Songs, Dances and Pageants—Interesting Handicraft 
Displays—All Events Well Attended—Many Visitors From United States 


Scenes of old-world pageantry, songs and 
dances of medieval France and the early 
days of New France marked the third Folk- 
lore Festival, held in Quebec, October 16 to 
18. The Chateau Frontenac, that gray stone 
pile, half modern hotel, half feudal castle, 
rang with the songs of a gallant and ro 
mantic past, and the gorgeous peasant cos- 
tumes made kaleidoscopic colors in the 
dances. The participants in these festivals 
are all “habitants,” whose ancestors were the 
first white men in the New World. To these 
people the pageantry is a real part of their 
lives, and it is this which gives the songs and 
dances their real folk flavor and the dig- 
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came to America at an early age. In 1917 
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praise, and many of his works have been 
awarded prizes in nation-wide competi- 
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nity of authentic tradition. Old people and 
children take part in the gaiety with equal 
zest, and, in spite of the fact that for many 
of them it was their first visit to a town 
of more than 200 inhabitants (Quebec is a 


OFFICIALS GREET HABITANTS 
spinner and weaver of the Ile d’Orleans, with Philéas Bédard, 
Napierz ille. 
and at the 
All about them are fine examples of French-Canadian 


Mme. Napoleon Lachance, 

conteur and folk singer of St. Remi de 
se sident of the Canadian Pacific 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. 


Railway, 
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MEMBERS OF LA SOCIETE 


here shown at the wedding feast. 


“ANADIENNE 
who gave the premiere performance of A re nch-Canadian Wedding of 1830. 
Theemusic was furnished by Elisee Ouellet and his four 


November 1, 


D'OPERETTE 
They are 


sons, millers who live about 100 miles from Quebec. 


city of 142,000), the large audiences and the 
encounters with metropolitan visitors in no 
way ruffled the innate dignity and poise of 
these descendants of the first settlers. 
There were four concerts, one on each of 


AT QUEBEC FESTIVAL 


At the left is George Stephen, vice- 
right His Honor G. H. Carroll, 


weavers’ art. 
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and a Saturday matinee. 
Thursday evening brought, the Bytown 
Troubadours, four male singers dressed in 
typical shantymen’s garb who delighted their 
audience in some half-dozen French num- 
bers; fifty Quebec school children, trained 
by Mme. Arthur Duquet, in Norman songs 
and dances; “Visions Canadiennes,” a 
charming pastorale; folk dances of the 
Northwest by a group from St. Paul de 
Metis, Alberta; folk songs by Philéas Bé- 
dard, whose seventy-two years have not im- 
paired the vigor and clarity of his baritone 
voice ; dances by Pierre Guerin, another ex- 
ample of hale old age, who, at eighty-nine, 
danced an intricate rustic tap dance; and, in 
conclusion, Dances of Limousin, by Les 
Disciples de Massenet. One of the bright 
and particular stars of this performance 
and, indeed, of the whole festival—was one 
of the Quebec children, little Yvette Martin 
Laferriérre, whose singing and dancing and 
true Gallic gaiety brought her hearty applause 
and won all hearts. The dancers from St. 
Paul de Metis were also especially inter- 
esting. They are a people of mixed French, 
Irish, English and Indian blood, and their 
dances were such lively measures as the 
double jig, the duck dance, the Red River 
jig and the reel of eight, reminiscent of the 
country dances of the eighteenth century. 
The high light of Friday night’s concert 
was the final number, A French Canadian 
Wedding of 1830 with traditional melodies 
arranged by Oscar O’Brien, interpreted by 
members of La Société Canadienne d’Opér- 
ette. This was a vivid picture of bourgeois 
nuptials of a century ago, and showed some 
of the customs of the day, such as auction- 
ing the bride’s slipper. The Quebec chil- 


the three eve nings, 


dren, in dances of Brittany; more “Visions 
Canadiennes”; old dances of Anjou; and 
songs by Lionel Daunais, baritone, preceded 
the operetta. 

The Saturday matinee repeated the wed- 
ding operetta and several other features of 
preceding programs. A novelty was a fe- 
male quartet from Montreal, Les Chanteuses 
du Saint-Laurent, whose members are, 
Blanche Archambault, Marie-Rose Decarie, 

3erthe Cabana and Anne Malenfant. Their 
songs were typical French-Canadian folk 
music, and were greatly enjoyed. 

L’Ordre de Bon Temps, another operetta, 
by Louvigny de Montigny and Robert Cho- 
quette, depicting Port Royal in the days of 
1606, was the principal number of the final 
evening. The actors were again members of 
La Société d’Opérette, Honore Vaillan- 
court, director, and, likewise again, they dis- 
tinguished themselves by their performance. 
The St. Paul de Metis group repeated their 
quadrilles, square dances and reels, and 
Philéas Bédard once more won applause for 
his songs. The Quebec children, in their last 
appearance of the festival, were charming, 
and little Mlle. Laferriérre again covered 
herself with glory. An unannounced attrac- 
tion was the appearance of Mme. Maubourg- 
Roberval, who sang delightfully, with Oscar 
O’Brien at the piano. 

Audiences of more than 1,000 attended on 
each evening and manifested their delight in 
the programs with an enthusiasm as hearty 
and spontaneous as that of the performers. 
This is the third of these folklore festivals 
to be held in Quebec, and its success was even 
greater than that of the previous events, 
which took place in May, 1927 and May, 
1928. The third festival was originally set 
for the same month of this year, but, due 
to the death of Charles Marchand, baritone, 
one of the moving spirits of the festival who 
was to appear as a soloist, it was postponed 
until October. These festivals have done 
much to acquaint the people of the United 
States with the rich store of folklore that 
Canada, particularly Quebec, offers, and one 
of the most interesting features is the handi- 
craft—the hand woven rugs, shawls, blankets 
and other examples of native workmanship 

on display in the Chateau Frontenac. 

Especial credit for the success of these 
events goes to John Murray Gibbon, origi- 
nator and supervisor, and Harold Eustace 
Key, musical director, both of whom are 
identified not only with the Quebec festivals, 
but all the festivals sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. 
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Irving Weil 
in Evening Journal 


New Metropolitan Opera 
Soprano in Recital 


Operatic contracts from the spring- 
board of the radio have now become al- 
most as smooth a possibility as radio 
contracts via the opera, and one of 
those who can prove it is the young 
American coloratura soprano, Beatrice 
Belkin. Her singing voice has persuaded 
Mr. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of the Metro- 
politan, to put her name on this sea- 
son’s roster, and last night she gave a 
recital in the Town Hall, doubtless to 
persuade others that she deserved it. 

It was not difficult to agree with Mr. 
Gatti, even though the concert hall on 
43d St., unlike the Metropolitan, is not 
a block long and therefore is kindec to 
a light soprano such as Miss Belkin 
than the great spaces of the opera house 
will be. For she has an extremely 
pretty voice and it is sufficiently well 
placed to give it the resonant carrying 
quality that often offsets the handicap 
of too little volume. 

The singer last night divided her time 
and her style between songs chiefly from 
the German and the French, and some 
of the tricky items of the florid reper- 
toire; but in each type she managed ad- 
mirably to keep away from the scarred 
old standbys of such programmes. 

Her first bout with ornamented song 
was an air from the eighteenth century 
Gretry’s forgotten opera, “Zemir and 
Azor,” a bit of French filigree that we 
have not heard for years. Afterward 
there was the far more elaborte air for 
soprano from Meyerbeer’s “Star of the 
North” and finally the excruciatingly 
difficult air of Zerbinetta from Richard 
Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos,” in 
which he sought to roll together about 
everything that had ever been done of 
this sort. 

Of course, there was a_ flute—for 
Meyerbeer, two of them—since a florid 
singer must have her cadenzas, and 
what are cadenzas without a flute to 
echo, to imitate, to pair with in unison. 
In the Meyerbeer aria, Miss Belkin had 
a special cadenza written by Estelle 
Liebling. Hendrik Devries and George 
Possell played the two instruments. 

In her singing of these vocal difficul- 
ties Miss Belkin gave the impression of 
ease and very considerable mastery. 
Her roulades and chromatic runs were 
excellently done and her trill, even on 
the highest notes of her scale, was clear 
and true, 

The straight songs on her programme 
were drawn from such minor fabricators 
of the German lied as Ludwig Thuille, 
Kienzl, Erich Wolff, Marx and Mahler, 
and to these she added others by Hue, 
Granados, Mme. Poidowski, Cavalli. 
Her lyric gift is also considerable and 
she sang with especial charm Thuille’s 
“Yearning” and Kienzl’s “Our Lady of 
the Mountains,” as well as a delightful 
Swiss folksong which she gave as an 
encore. 
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Coloratura Soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


W. J. Henderson 
in New York Sun 


Soprano Engaged for Metropolitan, Re- 
ceives Warm Welcome at Town Hall 


Beatrice Belkin gave a song recital 
last evening in the Town Hall. This 
young lady has for some time been a 
favorite with frequenters of the Roxy 
Theater and listeners to the radio. She 
has been engaged for the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and it remains to be seen 
just what will be her opportunities in 
that institution. 

With last night’s audience she was 
a success before she sang her first 
phrase. She was welcomed to the plat- 
form with long continued applause and 
a storm of approval followed her open- 
ing number, which she sang in a nerv- 
ous and uncertain manner. 

But when she had recovered from her 
nervousness she disclosed her true qual- 
ity. 

“Taste” 

“Musical Feeling” 

It was in the operatic airs that Miss 
Belkin gave the greatest pleasure. 
There were three of them on the pro- 
gram—one from Gretry’s “Zemir et 
Azor,” the once famous “La, la, la, air 
cheri,” from Meyerbeer’s “L’Etoile du 
Nord,” with two flutes; a number with 
which Jenny Lind was brilliantly suc- 
cessful, and the air of Zerbinetta from 
Richard Strauss’s “Ariadne auf Naxos.” 
Miss Belkin’s singing of these operatic 
excerpts evoked much applause. Her 
delivery of the colorature was marked 
by facility, accuracy, good intonation 
and beauty of tone. 


Pitts Sanborn 
in Telegram 


Beatrice Belkin Pleases Big Town Hall 
Audience 

At the Town Hall last evening Miss 
Beatrice Belkin gave a first song re- 
cital in the presence of a large and 
friendly audience. Though new to the 
Town Hall, the young soprano is by 
no means a stranger to the local pub- 
lic, for countless thousands have heard 
her in the Roxy basilica. This coming 
season, moreover, she is to take her 
place among the ornaments of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s famous yellow temple. 

“Vocal Range” 

“Freedom of tone” 

Enthusiastically recalled, Miss Bel- 
kin added as an encore the “French 
Serenade” of Leoncavallo, which she 
sang in every respect delightfully. The 
rigorous gymnastics of Meyerbeer, sup- 
plemented with an intricate cadenza 
from the pen of Miss Estelle Liebling, 
had brought the soprano to a_ point 
where she sang not only with superior 
technical control but with spirit, grace 
and captivating charm. 

Songs in French or in Spanish fol- 
lowed, and to conclude the program 
there was the further ordeal of that air 
for Zerbinetta which Richard Strauss 
wrote into the “Ariadne auf Naxos” 
with the apparent intention of going 
Mozart’s Queen of the Night one better. 


F. D. Perkins 
in Herald Tribune 


Unusually Large Audience Hears New 
Metropolitan Coloratura at Town Hall 


Miss Beatrice Belkin, the one native 
New Yorker on the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company’s list of new singers for 
1930-31, gave her first New York re- 
cital last night in Town Hall before an 
unusually large audience, in comparison 
with the average gathering for a debut 
recital in early October. But, with her 
frequent singing at the Roxy Theater 
and with the “Gang” also directed by 
S. L. Rothafel, Miss Belkin has not 
lacked opportunity to be known both to 
New York and other audiences. 

Miss Belkin merited critical thanks 
in her program making, by avoiding 
numbers which are liable to become 
chestnuts before a music season has 
traversed many months. The coloratura 
repertoire was represented by an aria 
from Gretry’s opera “Zemir et Azor,” 
with Hendrik Devries as assisting flut- 








ist; the aria from Meyerbeer’s “L’Etoile 
du Nord,” in which Mr. Devries and 
George Possell played a flute cadenza 
devised by Miss Belkin’s teacher, Es- 
telle Liebling, and Zerbinetta’s aria 
from Richard Strauss’s “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,”’ which Miss Belkin had offered 
at her Metropolitan audition. 

“Clear top Notes” 

“Expertness” 

The Meyerbeer air, which afforded 
the best display last night of her ability 
in music of this type, was sung with 
firm and clear top notes and very com- 
mendable tonal steadiness, and reaf- 
firmed the impression of expertness in 
such florid music which the soprano 
had made at the Roxy. 


Leonard Liebling 
in New York American 


Beatrice Belkin Warmly Greeted in Her 
Song Debut 

A youthful American soprano, Bea- 
trice Belkin, made her _ song-recital 
debut last evening at Town Hall. She 
had previously won many friends 
through her vocal activities on the radio 
and as a frequent soloist at the Roxy 
Theater. Added interest attached to 
her appearance last night through the 
fact that the Metropolitan Opera 
House recently placed Miss Belkin on 
its season’s roster of sopranos, 

All these circumstances served to 
attract an uncommonly large audience, 
and the young artist had the encourag- 
ing experience of facing not one empty 
seat when she stepped forth to undergo 
the ordeal of her first recital in New 
York. 

“Enchanting head-tones” 

“Lovely pianissimo” 

Meyerbeer’s big aria (with a two 
flute cadenza) from his “L’Etoile du 
Nord,” epitomized Miss Belkin’s best 
achievements. She reveled in the florid 
passages, tossed off long-held trills and 
erackling staccatos, and chased the pair 
of flutes, and was chased by them, in 
truly virtuoso fashion. 

The scintillating cadenza, written by 
Estelle Liebling, bristled with all the 
technical fol-de-rols beloved by colora- 
tura singers and their teachers. 


Noel Strauss 
in Evening World 

Despite the old adage, something new 
under the sun occasionally occurs even 
in these sophisticated days. Only re 
cently Beatrice Belkin, a youthful fa- 
vorite of Roxy’s Gang, gave the antique 
saw the lie by proving that the chasm 
between movie entertainment and grand 
opera may be bridged at a bound. Be- 
fore leaving the cinema fane for the 
Metropolitan, where she will debut this 
season, the plucky singer decided to give 
a recital, carrying out this purpose at 
Town Hall last night to the manifest 
delight of a friendly audience. 

Without a hint of prima donna airs 
and graces Miss Belkin went through 
her decidedly difficult program in an 
unassuming, girlish manner that had 
something naively captivating about it. 
This frank and modest demeanor com- 
bined with an engaging personality 
were not long in awakening a ready 
response, and there was little doubt that 
these assets had done their large share 
in fostering a popularity attested to 
by the huge masses of flowers that 
passed to the platform during the eve- 
ning. 

“Agility” 

“Sweetness” 

The seldom attempted aria, C’est 
bien l’air (which Meyerbeer added to 
his L’Etoile du Nord for Jenny Lind 
in the finale of the last act of that 
opera, where the future Russian Em- 
press, Catherine the First, is restored 
to reason after a fit of madness) was 
given yesterday evening with its orig- 
inal accompaniment of two solo flutes. 
To augment the difficulties of the florid 
coloratura flights, there was a new 
eadenza for voice and flutes written by 
Estelle Liebling which brought the sel- 
ection to a highly ornamental close in 
which chromatic runs, a lofty trill and 
a culminating D in altissimo found a 
place. 








Samuel Chotzinoff 
in Morning World 


From the career of Miss Beatrice 
Belkin one may deduce that what is 
good for Roxy’s is good for the Metro 
Miss Belkin, as all the world 
now knows, has been filehed from Mr. 


politan. 


Rothafel’s movie house, where she has 
trilled to the delighted customers, and is 
to grace, instead, Mr. Gatti’s musie 
temple this coming season, an eleva- 
tion which the young soprano celebrated 
last night with a song recital at the 
Town Hall. 

The occasion had, therefore, a sig- 
nificance beyond that of a mere debut, 
and last night’s patrons, of whom there 
were a great number, were obliged to! 
observe as well as_ listen. How would 
Miss Belkin look as Julia or Lucia, 
should Mr, Gatti confer upon her these 
tender heroines? Or, denied these gifts, 
how would she adorn the lesser ladies 
of grand opera—Alice or Inez or, per- 
haps, the shepherd in Tannhaeuser; or, 
hope having fled entirely, one of the 
flower maidens in Parsifal? 

Earnest opera fans are understand- 
ably given to such speculations. So I 
find it a pleasant duty to record that 
Miss Belkin is petite and slim and dark 
end that her assumption of the Metro- 
politan’s first string roles would ravish 
the eve of both subscriber and standee. 
In addition her stage deportment in 
cludes the cute and the arch, which open 
up a gallery of fetching musical ladies 
Dinorah, Musetta, 
naughtiest of stage women, Norina in 


Rosina and that 


Don Pasquale, 

As for Miss Belkin’s musical accom- 
plishments, I might add for the infor 
mation of those who are interested in 
the voice that the young lady owns a 
soprano of wide range, which she used 
last night with professional skill. 

The program was an adroit arrange- 
ment for the publication of a variety 
of musical styles—an old Italian and 
Cavalli, Gaffi and 
Gretry; a German section consisting 
of Thuille’s Sehnsucht, Kienzl’s Maria 
auf dem Berge, Erich Wolff's Marchen, 
Marx’s Wie Einst, and Mahler’s Wer 
dies Liedlein Erdacht; songs in French 


French group by 


by Hue, Poldowski, and two of Grana 
dos in Spanish. All these Miss Belkin 
sang with excellent diction and a feel 
ing for the words and music. 

In an aria from Meyerbeer’s forgot 
ten opera, L’Etoile du Nord, and in 
Zerbinetta’s aria from Strauss’s Ari- 
adne Auf Naxos, the soprano essayed 
flights into the realm of coloratura 


Here Miss Belkin seemed at home, ac 





counting for passages, scales in legato 
and staceato and an assortment of trills 
- an honest fashion, earning thereby 
| baskets of flowers and a great deal of 
| applause, 
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MUSICAL 


Duval Returns to Paris 


To Hetablish International Vocal and Operatic Studio in 
French Capital 


‘Yes, here I am within a hundred yards of 
where I first began teaching in 1907,” said 
Maestro J. H. Duval to a MusicaL CourIER 
representative. “Paris was the great center 
of vocal art at that time. We had Mm«e 
Mathilde Marchesi, Giovanni Sbriglia and 
Juliani, with whom I was associated. They 
were the three yw J masters of the best 
traditions of old Itali Bel Canto. They 
produced the most femete operatic stars of 
the glorious late Victorian period. A number 


of artists: who had formerly been very cele- 


brated singers were also teaching here then 
Among them were Reszke, Delle 
Sedie, Bouy, etc. 

ir, of course, broke into my work 

was over I found myself in 
have divided my time 


York and Milan 


Je an de 


“The war, 
and after it 
Ne W Yo rk ] 
between New 


since 


“Now I think I can be of more use here 
in Paris. 

“First of all I shall be in close touch with 
my young American pupils who are pursuing 
Italian careers. They can reach me from 
Milan in less than a day to prepare anything 
exceptional they may have to do. Or if 
anything is not going just right with their 
voices they can come to me here to be 
straightened out. 

“My Italian pupils can reach me just as 
easily. Singers from other countries wishing 
to train their voices for opera, concert, 
movie work, radio, etc., will find Paris an 
ideal place. They can hear much music at 
cheaper prices than in America, Italy and 
most other countries. They will get enjoy- 
ment and culture here in Paris. 

“By keeping in close touch with Italian 
and French theatrical life and making con 
tinual trips to Italy I feel I can be of much 
assistance to my American pupils who want 
to make real legitimate Italian careers. Be 

uuse of my cordial personal relations with 
sinneat every manager and director in Italy 
and France I am able to launch my artist 
pupils on operatic careers. By this I do not 
mean simply to secure them a debut or a 
certain number of appearances. That sort oi 
thing leads to very little. 

“I insist on my pupils preparing them- 
selves adequately in the language of the coun- 
try in which they propose to sing, and my 
assistants, orchestral directors, coaches, etc., 
get them letter perfect in their music. 

“T myself take care of all that is vocal as 
well as the higher musical interpretation and 
acting.” 

The author of 
retains all the 
precious little 

Paris 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 
enthusiasm that made the 
volume such a go. 
musical life will gain 
his settling there. 


impetus by 





Paris Season Promises Interesting Programs 


Paris.—From the Paris Opera comes the 
interesting news that two new ballets will 
be presented there shortly. Serge Proko 
ballet, the details of 
while his Love 
heard later in 


fieff has promised a 
yet anm yunced, 
Oranges will be 
[he other novelty is a ballet by 
Albert Roussel, with choreography by Abel 
Hermant, which will be presented for the 
first time early in the season The well- 
known Russian dancer, Serge Lifar, late of 
the Diaghileff troupe has been engaged as 
ballet-master. 
Among the 
nounced by the 
of La Habanera, by 
panied by 
opera La rand’ M , the 
from Victo Hu 
lr the 
activity 


which are not 
of ti 


« I nree 
the season 


interesting performances an 

Opera-Comique is 
Raoul Laparra, accom- 
n Charles Silver’s new 
being taken 


a revival 


book 


orchestr ant world there will be 
this winter. At the end of 
iss will visit Paris t 
f his principal works at the 
hamps-Elysees. Alfred Blu 
be soloist of ag evening. 
orchestras also ann ounce 
oO Thi ll be the jubi 
| of the Lamoureux Redan ae 
ducted by Albert Wolff, and to celebrate th« 
its imposing list of artists engaged 
well-kn Lotte 
izabeth Schumann, Giovanni 
Alfred ( 1 


issado 
48 « 


rd Strat 


seasor 
names as 


erts 


will be given by 
rchestra at the 


Theater du 
uring the winter, under the 
Pierné. Among the 


lready are Renee ( 


direc 
soloists 

Fide 
Olzcewska, Robert Casa- 
Walter Gieseking, 
Albert Spalding 


ill also play with 


ibriel 


hemet, 


the Pasdeloup Orchestra during the season. 
Other soloists include Rosette Anday, Lucie 
Cafferet, Elly Ney, Lotte Schéne, Adolf 
Busch and Lauritz Melchior. Ordinarily the 
orchestra will be directed by Rhené-Baton 
and D. E. Inghelbrecht, while Weingartner 
and Honegger are among the guest conduc- 
tors, the latter giving a concert of his own 
works. 


Frank La Forge Resumes 
Activities 

Frank La Forge, eminent voice teacher, 
has begun his customary active season at the 
La Forge-Berumen Studio, after an extended 
motor tour of Europe. On October 24 at 
Carnegie Hall Mr. La Forge made his first 
appearance of this season, as accompanist for 
his pupil, Emma Otero, Cuban soprano. 


Lhevinne Begins Fall Tour 
_Josef Lhevinne opened his fall 
Newark, N. J., on October 22. 
series of recitals in other cities, 
lanist will give 


tour in 
After a 
the eminent 
a recital in Carnegie Hall, 


COURIER 


New York, on February 18. He is also 
scheduled to appear several times as soloist 
with chamber music organizations and will 
give a number of two piano recitals with 
Mrs. Lhevinne during the winter. On the 
completion of his tour in the spring he will 
go to Europe to play with leading orchestras 
in London, Paris and Berlin, and at the Salz- 
burg Festival. 


Macmillen in Recital at Ithaca 
Conservatory 

Francis Macmillen, American violinist, and 
member of the faculty of the Ithaca Con- 
servatory, gave a recital exclusively for the 
students and faculty of the school on Octo- 
ber: 21. The program was a success from 
every standpoint. The violinist was in ex 
cellent form, the audience, both discrimina- 
ting and enthusiastic, and the music pre- 
sented was rich in artistic highlights. In 
cluded in the program were the Haydn 
concerto in C major, the allegro moderato 
from Tschaikowsky’s concerto in D major. 
and a group of seven numbers, including Mr 
Macmillen’s own composition, Muted Strings. 
Edith Kimple was at the piano. 

Mr. Macmillen, who was engaged by the 
Ithaca Conservatory by special arrangement 
with Concert Management Arthur Judson, 
will sail the early part of November to ful- 
fill European engagements. 


Boston Piano Teachers Meet 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of Bos 
ton held its first meeting of the season on 
October 13. A large group of teachers at- 
tended. Corinne Harmon, a member of the 
society, played a program of teaching pieces 

The society was established several years 
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WILLIAM J. SIMMONS, 


baritone and teacher, who has recently re- 
turned to New York to enter upon a busy 
season of teaching and filling concert and 
radio engagements. Mr. Simmons, who 
formerly signed himself “William Sim- 
mons,” wishes it announced that hereafter 
he will be known as “William J. Simmons.” 





ago by Eleanor Brigham and a group of 
teachers to select and enlarge their teaching 
materials and ideas. The program for this 
year includes two well-known lecturers and 
pedagogues from Europe. 
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‘THE CuRTIS 
INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


JOSEF HOFMANN, Director 


A series of twenty radio concerts will be given this season by The Curtis 
Institute of Music over thirty-one stations of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 


The programs will be presented by the Curtis Orchestra under the baton 
of Emil Mlynarski, who besides occupying the position of conductor of the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company is the head of The Curtis Institute 
Orchestra Department and conductor of the Curtis Orchestra; the Swastika 
Quartet, a creation of Dr. Louis Bailly of The Curtis Institute of Music, 
other ensemble groups, and artist students of the Institute. 




















The concerts will be given on Friday afternoons from 4 o'clock to 4:45 
p. m., Eastern Standard Time, beginning Friday, November 7. The pro- 
grams will be broadcast from Casimir Hall, the concert auditorium of The 
Curtis Institute of Music. The stations broadcasting these programs are: 


New York City WABC Nashville WLAC 
New York City W2XE Syracuse WFBL 
Baltimore ee Detroit WGHP 
Washington Youngstown WKBN 
Pittsburgh WJAS Fort Wayne WOWO 


Boston WNAC , 
Asheville WWNC 
Cleveland WHK WMAK 


“ae . Buffalo 
Cincinnati WKRC 
Denver KLZ 
Chattanooga WDOD Little Rock KLRA 
Memphis WREC Omaha-Council Bluffs KOIL 
Providence, R. I. WEAN Kansas City, Mo. KMBC 
Oil City WLBW Seattle-Tacoma KVI 
Roanoke WDBJ Spokane KFPY 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Philadelphia 
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New York. The lectures will be illustrated teachers and The Dunning Junior Messenger Mrs. Stokowski (formerly Miss Evangeline 
° oa at the piano by Mr. Bertimen and some of for the pupils. Johnson), is in Harbor Hospital, where 
Foreign N eCws his pupils. On November 5 Mr. Berumen — mother and daughter are reported to be doing 
| will trace the development of the piano and Strube Resigns — The child is to be named Andrea 
| s technic f = day : <eyboard = ' adja. 
in Brief | its technic from the days of the old keyboa Gustav Strube, who has been conductor of j 


Ne tee magi eb) instruments up to the present time. the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra since its 


7 = first concert in 1916, has resigned, much to Aida Given in White Plains 
Scnorck’s Don Ranupo A Success IN Second Week at Metropolitan the regret of his numerous friends and ad- The Westchester County Center at White 
DRESDEN M 1 tl a weatie ol Gin mirers. His temporary successor is George 
Km 7 . . Manon will open the secon eek O 4 Si ‘al 
Drespen.—Othmar Schoeck’s Vom Fis-  Metr ypolitan Opera Season next Monday iemonn, who is the eager . — o the evening of October 25, when the Popular 
I d Seiner Frau has had its first pub- ex B Doninelli, Flexer, Egener rison, soprano, formerly with the Metropoli- Civic Opera Company of New York gave 
cher un eine a evening with Bori, Doninelli, Flexer, Egener, tan Opera Company. Mr. Siemonn was a a t 1 } 
lic performance at the Dresden Opera, where — Gigli, DeLuca, Rothier, Bada, Windheim, { J Sap gs + ian esc rr ogy Bak oo Aida, a benefit performance in aid of t le 
it was followed by the same composer’s Don (¢hanoysky, Gabor, Ananian, and Hassel- pe ad o Mien Gani “¢ Aye on + nsti ‘li. Westchester County Society for the Pre- 
Ranudo, one of the most beautiful and musi- —jyans conducting. anc sage Miss Garrison . = soage a vention of Cruelty to ( *hildren. 
cally valuable contributions to the literature Other operas of the second week will be: tan for a concert career r. Siemonn le The cast was as follows: Aida, Anna Lis- 
of light music drama R Trovatore, on Wednesday evening, with Pon the Peabody and became her accompanist. setskaya: Amneris, Lydia Van Gilder: 
iI 2g musi Tallle rovato ) é - - “5 ‘s ° 
, = vrs ; M Mi 1 The reason given for Mr. Strube’s  Rhadames, Giuseppe Radaelli; Amonasro, 
Earty Rossint Opera RepiscoveRED selle, Claussen, Egener, Martinelli, Basiola, resignation is a demand on his part for an dame ) C : 
, : andolfi. Pal 1 Bellezz esignano : I " Mario Valle; Ramfis, Alfredo Valente; the 
Bertin.—A long-lost opera by Rossini, en Ludikar, Gandolfi, Paltrinieri, and Bellezza increase of salary which could not be met > 
ae eee a 4 - Triste 1 Isolde. Thursday 2 is King, Emerio Ferrari; Messenger, Francesco 
titled Signor Bruschino, first presented in conducting; Tristan und Isolde, er ay by the orchestra management. Mr. Strube Coal: Wich Patan Rae Mae 
Venice in 1819, has been rediscovered in the evening, with Kappel, Branzell, ag — was recently in Chicago for the first per- Calcite Stneoni wrane pe 
ourse of researches made by Dr. Ludwig Schorr, Andresen, Gabor, Wolfe, COO, Sactunene ot fate latest composition, a sonata lle S ni was the condu wat 
; Cleme: 1 lanzk onducting: Don ’ it was rather an experiment as to whether 
Landshoff, German musicologist. Dr. Lands lemens, anc sodanzky ¢ e for ‘. and piano. A native of Ballen- a ay ae = ie 
- é ) ’ 1 : Fridz Im tin with Pon- opera would draw a crowd at the County 
hoff has f und parts of Rossini’s original siovanni, Friday special matinee, stedt, Germany, Mr. Strube was educated at : . Sept : sar 
ig He. Muell Fleiscl igli, Pinza RO: Center, and this performance proved very 
MSS. from which the whole opera can be _ selle, ueier, eiscner, ‘Wig : “+ Leipsic Conservatory. He _ studied violin BES T Sie oe : : 
Ky Rott D’'A lo, Ludikar .- Serafin con- = : successful. The huge auditorium was well 
reconstructed. The discovery is especially in Xothier, ngelo, Ludikar, and S« c with Brodsky, composition with Jadassohn ] ue z fie boogie: 
1 x: J a, Friday evening, with Jeritza HE Ting filled and the audience was enthusiastic in its 
teresting for the announcement that it sup- ducting; Tosca, Friday evening, v -"C “+ and Reinicke, and piano with Reckendorf. reception of the company 
lies a musical foundation for the works of Flexer, Martinelli, Scotti, Malatesta, Gan- He came to America in 1889 to become the <P “ SER : ae 
Pffenl T Paltrinieri, Cehanovsky, and Bellezza . : The Metropolitan Opera’s two perform- 
Offenbach i dolfi, Paltrinieri, Cehanovsky, and Bellezz: concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Or- , of ees ‘ 
aie SF . ing: Traviata, Saturday matinee op- og a rs ’ , ances in White Plains in December will un 
° t Monte Opt Concert Season Conducting; Traviata, Saturday matinee oj chestra and joined the faculty of the Pea- : 
Torr Dat Monte Opens CONCERT era, with Bori, Egener, Falco, Jagel, De- ' doubtedly fill the hall to capacity, and they 
3 a , ; a 


body C srvatory of Music in 1915. He 
Luca, Bada, Ananian, Gandolfi, Picco, with sy ae — f he Pocgecs Fin Sac Gries are eagerly awaited by the Westchester resi 
GCect f > series ) = ——e x waar . ’ s > co Ose ) any lO s ) ) »S- 
Zuricu.—At the first of y Kos ©! DeLeporte and Bonfiglio, dancers, and Se- fea eel aks Geeta dents. * 
“Master Evening given by the Konzert rafin conducting. Lohengrin will be the Sat- ona ae ee 


resellschaft of Zurich Toti dal Monte and rs fe Me re ees - ’ . 3 
her husband, Enzo de Muro Lomanto, gave sae A —. “cede ye fon - — Piatigorsky and Horowitz Soloists Recital Management Arthur 
sband, 5 4 ! é . ’ irchho ochutzengort, ) ’ ys ‘ ul ] 

excellent pe rformances of arias and songs, novsky, and Bodanzky conducting With London Symphony Judson N otes ; 
scoring one of_ their digg - Suc reg ae : \t next Sunday night’s first opera con October soloists with the London Sym- Added to Martha Baird’s appearances with 
a duet from Oa. le “ee we . : cert, Corona, selkin, | alco, Flexer, Tokat phony Orchestra under Willem Mengelbereg the Chicago. and Los Angeles symphony 
—_ inated her audience ‘gay : z son yan, Basiola and Rothier will sing, and Pelle- included Gregor Piatigorsky on October 19 orchestras will be concerts on November 21 

* nz > &x i) Ness re. * . . , oY < re . ~ , , 
lightful personality an _the : acne oe. ae will conduct at the Albert Hall and Vladimir Horowitz 0d 23 with the San Francisco Symphony, 
of her singing as by her marvelous colora aie in on October 27 at the Queen’s Hall. when she will play the Schumann concerto. 
J. K. is é< Muriel Kerr’s November engagements take 
, : : 

her to North Carolina, Michigan, Delaware 

‘ linus Longy a : 5 
Sundelius at I yngy Memorial and New Jersey. On November 3, Miss 











Plains had its first presentation of opera on 


In ZURK 


tura 


Dunning System Reaches More 
"harles Ki Tour With |, : : ; ong. 
ee Than 60,000 Pupils Marie Sundelius will sing at the Longy Kerr will appear in recital at Town Hall, 


Prominent Artists The National Association of Dunning Memorial Concert at Jordan Hall, Boston, New Y\ wi. Recent bookings for Marion 

Charles King will tour again this year Teachers met in Colorado Springs, Col., last on the evening of November 3. Anderson, contralto, include Cleveland, 

as accompanist for Emma Otero, Cuban summer and enjoyeda varied program of busi- ee ae Philadelphia, Chicago and Toronto. Miss 

soprano Later in the season he will tour ness and recreation. Gladys Marsalis Glenn Otero and Diaz Open Biltmore Anderson will return from her European 

with Catherine Wade-Smith, violinist, and and Henriette Templeton were hostesses for . tour at Christmas time and go directly to 

George Grammer Smith, baritone, under the occasion. Delegates were present from Musicales the West coast to fulfill engagements in 
the auspices of the National Music League. every state and Canada. : Emma _ Otero, Cuban coloratura, and California during January. 

— The association includes thousands of  Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, will open the Friday ———__— 

Berumen Be gins Lectures mee hers all be America. Jean Warren Morning Biltmore Musicales on Novem Ralph Wolfe at Town Hall 

Carrick is the dean, appointed by Carre per 7. 

November 5 Louise Dunning before her death a year ago. Sei Ralph Wolfe, pianist 

Ernesto Bertimen, well known pianist and There is a student body of more than 60,000 . 4 . standing success when he gave his first New 

Be wong it give the first of a ‘it weeks’ children pupils. The organization published Daughter to the Stokowskis York recital two years ago, will be heard 

series of Wednesday night lectures on No two unique magazines devoted to its interests, \ daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. in a new program at Town Hall on No- 

vember 5 at the La Forge-Bertimen Studios, The Dunning Senior Messenger for the Leopold Stokowski last Sunday morning. vember 26. 


INIFRED MAC BRIDE 


NEW YORK RECITAL —~ OCTOBER 23, 1930 


, who made an out- 


























A talented and competent pianist.—New York World. 


A pianist whose purposeful playing has earned her the esteem of discriminating 
concert patrons.—New York American. 
Made of the Prelude and Fugue in B Flat a lesson in mercurial grace.—Evening 


Telegram. 


Played with considerable skill and expression . . . to the evident pleasure of her 
hearers.—New York Evening Post. 





BOSTON RECITAL — OCTOBER 18, 1930 


Considerable technical powers . . . graceful fluency of line... commendable t ‘ansparency 
of texture.—Boston Herald. 


\ warm, rich tone . . . effective phrasing.— Boston Post. 


The friendly audience would not be content with merely the printed program, but must 
call the artist back for encores.—Christian Science Monitor. 
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MUSICAL 


First International Music 
Festival Held in Venice 


A new organization which has recently 
come to life in Italy is the International Mu- 
sic Festival of Venice. This organization has 
been brought into being through the efforts 
and interests of Italians, has been financed 
by Italians and it is under the patronage, 
both morally and financially, of Mussolini. It 
is a biennial occurrence. The programs of 
these festivals are chosen exclusively by an 
Italian committee and under the direction 
of the National Fascisti Syndicate for 
Musicians. 

The executive committee is made up of 
Adriano Lualdi, president; Alfredo Casella, 
vice-president; Mario Labroca, and Mario 
Giuranna, secretaries; Guido Cosattini, ad- 
ministrative director; Augusto Stocca, treas- 
urer, and other members. 

The artistic participants were: 
Molinari, Tullio Serafin, Antonino 
Ines Alfani Tellini, Nilde Brunazzi, 
Favero, Madeleine Grey, Guido 
Dande Alfrighi, Alfredo Casella, 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Paola Denza, An- 
tonino Votto, Paul Hindemith, Pesaro Trio, 
Roth Quartet, Venetian Quartet, Neapolitan 
Quintet, Augusteo Orchestra of Rome and 
the E. I. A. R. Orchestra of Milan. 

The inaugural concert, which was given 
at the La Fenice Theater, included an Over- 
ture by William Walton, a new Concerto 
for Orchestra by Gabriele Bianchi, the 
March of the Three Oranges by Serge 
Prokofieff, Lamento by Leone Sinigaglia, a 
new Italian Symphony by Antonio Veretti, 
and De Falla’s orchestra suite, The Three 
Cornered Hat. 

The second concert, dedicated to chamber 
music, included works by Santoliquido, Rosi, 
Alderighi, Kodaly, Roussel, Bloch, Scria- 
bine, Pick- Mangiagalli, Castelnuovo-Tedesco 
and Bartok. 

The second Chamber Music 
Marzollo, 


Bernardino 
Votto, 
Mafalda 
Aposti, 
Mario 


concert in- 


cluded works by Szynanowski 











BUSINESS MEN say 
It's Good Business 
to stop at 


HERE'S something 

pleasantly pros- 

perous in the 

sound of “You 
can get me at the 
Hotel New Yorker.” 
That's just one of the 
reasons so many 
business men are 
always registered 
with us. 


The New Yorker has 2500 rooms, every 
one with radio, tub and shower bath, 
Servidor and circulating ice water. There 
are four popular-priced restaurants, in- 
cluding Coffee Shop. Rates from $3.50 a 
day. 85% of the rooms are $5, or less. 


Manhattan's Largest and Tallest Hotel 
34th Street at 8th Avenue, New York City 
RALPH HITZ + Managing Director 
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SOUTH CAROLINA AVE. AT THE BOARDWALK 


ATLANTIC CITY'S 


NEWEST 
CENTRALLY 
LOCATED 
FIREPROOF 
HOTEL 


WIRE PHONE OR WRITE R.B. LUDY M.D. 


HOTEL GIBSON 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Home of the Artist 


C. C. Schiffeler, Managing Director 





Tommasini, Kreneck, Massarani, Turina, 
Ferro, and Harsanji. 

The third concert, devoted to small orches- 
tra and directed by Tullio Serafin, included 
works by Milhaud, Tansman, Lualdi, Alfano, 
and Hindemith. 

The fourth concert, which was a symphonic 
one, presented the Augusteo Orchestra, di- 
rected by Molinari. The program included 
works by Malipiero, Pizzetti, Casella, Ala- 
leona and Stravinsky. 

The fifth concert also by the Augusteo 
Orchestra presented works by Vivaldi, Co- 
relli and Haydn. 

The closing concert, an orchestral one by 
the Augusteo Orchestra, included works by 
Mule, Zandonai, Respighi, Debussy, Busoni 
and Honneger. 


John McCormack Breaks Another 
Record 


John McCormack is one man who can 
prove the absurdity of the old saying that 
“a prophet is without honor save in his own 
country.” While John is generally regarded 
as a citizen of the world, two countries lay 
particular claim to him—his native Ireland 
and America, his adopted country. 

John is still the favorite son in the home- 
land as was demonstrated recently in the 
city of Cork, where he gave two concerts 
two days apart. The first concert, which 
was given in the Cork opera house, Sunday 
night, September 28, was announced two 
weeks in advance, to be exact in the Cork 
Examiner of Saturday morning, September 
13. The tickets went on sale at 10 o'clock 
Monday morning, September 15, and at 
12:30 midday every seat in the house includ- 
ing the stage was disposed of. On the pro- 
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gram for this event a second concert was 
announced for the following Wednesday af- 
ternoon, October 1. Tickets were put on 
sale Monday morning at 10 o'clock and 
again the house was sold out in less than 
three hours. The opera house has a seating 
capacity of 1700 and the scale of prices 
ranged from seven shillings to one pound, 
which would be the equivalent of $1.75 and 
$5.00 respectively in American money, or 
almost double the prices usually charged in 
the average American city. 

In commenting on this extraordinary ex- 
perience, D. F. McSweeney, the manager 
said: “This breaks a record which has stood 
the test since 1914, at least so far as we are 
concerned. The liveliest sale I know of 
prior to this experience took place in Hono- 
lulu. We were returning from our first tour 
of Australia and New Zealand on the S.S. 
Niagara and had given no thought to ar- 
ranging a concert in the Hawaiian city. 
However, on a Sunday morning in late 
January, 1914, we received a wireless offer 
from Mr. Adams, who was at that time the 
leading figure in the musical life of the city 

a fine gentleman and a wide-awake man- 
ager. Terms were agreed on immediately 
and the concert was announced in Mon- 
day’s papers. The tickets went on sale at 
9 o’clock Tuesday morning; they were all 
sold by noon. Our boat docked at ten in the 
morning the same day and thé concert 
started at two in the afternoon. And we 
were back on the boat and on our way to 
Vancouver by five o’clock that evening. In- 
cidentally, I took along with me a “bag full” 
of money mostly in silver dollars. I recall 
very weil I had to engage two Japanese boys 
to help me carry the bag while John Mc- 
Cormack, his family and Vincent O’Brien 
were being serenaded to the boat by the 
finest Hawaiian band I have ever listened 
to. I have always been very proud of this 
Honolulu record, but since it had to be 
broken, I am glad that the breaking oc 
curred in the old city of Cork, where I spent 
some of the happiest days of my youth.” 





Have been neglecting my column 
lately. Have been a very busy man- 
ager but with few idle thoughts. 
Well, Clairbert came and conquered 
and they are still applauding out 
West. The sweetest music I have 
heard in late years was the voice of 
my friends in Los Angeles who said: 
“She was all you said she was.” You 
will recall [ did do a bit of exploiting 
in advance and naturally everybody 
came in a defiant mood or possibly in 
a “show-me” mood. = know the 
result. She closed the San Francisco 
season with Lucia and did the most 
beautiful singing of this generation, 
in fact, the only rival she has had in 
real faultless singing in my time is 
John McCormack. Now, they are 
saying, “Charley Wagner did it 
again.” Why not? 

* * + ” * 

After San Francisco, Clairbert had 
the same sensational success in Los 
Angeles. Now they are asking, how 
did you find her? [I didn’t. She 
found me. She sent me her notices, 
photographs, by an agent from Eu- 
rope, and I went over to hear her. 
“Why,” you ask, “with six years of 
marvelous European success, did not 
some manager in concert or opera dis- 
cover her before?” Two good rea- 
sons—you seldom discover artists 
while motoring around on _ vacation 
trips, and then you must “know” 
artists when you do hear them. 

San Francisco and Los Angeles do 
almost the impossible in presenting 
their short opera season. They give 
fine performances in spite of too many 
local critics (not on any newspapers ) 
and too many unruly artists. One 
took the star dressing-room, locked it 
and carried off the key, as someone 
said “She scooped to conquer.” | 
wish she would try that on Mr. Gatti. 
However, time works wonders and 
unworks them too. Clairbert’s suc- 
cess and applause were genuine. I did 
not buy even one ticket, and sat on 
my hands all evening. There “were” 
tickets bought. After  Clairbert’s 
Traviata. Mignon and Lucia sold out 
with hundred of standees. 

+ + ae * 


No one deserves as much credit for 
building up opera on the coast as 
Gaetano Merola. He has been the 
great power behind this remarkable 
venture. When I arrived I heard peo- 
ple wonder how he would conduct 
Salome, and all agreed he gave a re- 
markable performance of it with only 
a few rehearsals. John Charles 
Thomas ran away with his perform- 
ance of “John, the Baptist.” never 


Idle Thoughts of a Busy Manager 


once losing his head vocally. He did 
the same thing in Pagliacci, and as 
Valentine in Faust. Thomas is un 
questionably the finest baritone in 
both opera and concert since Battis- 
tini. 

* * 7 7 + 

Sydney Rayner was brought over 
from the Opera Comique and given a 
terribly hard task and did it well 
Fancy asking a tenor to debut as 
Herod in Salome! You will hear 
from this singer—a serious artist and 
an American from New Orleans. 
Salome was a revelation to everyone. 
Veils came from places I never knew 
veils were used, and Mary Garden 
was not forgotten. 

* * . * * 

Oh yes, all I know I do not read in 
the papers. That’s where [ differ 
from Will Rogers. Still I believe I 
did read somewhere that we now have 
a Czar in the concert business. To 
quote your own columns, “a dictator,” 
and “the signatories to the agreement 
who are said to control roughly two- 
thirds of all the concert bookings in 
this country.” I like the word 
“roughly.” Well, wasn’t there a Czar 
of all the Russias? What happened 
to him? Didn't he lose his head, or 
was that John, the Baptist? I do get 
my Bible and my history mixed. 
What’s that, he was shot? Well, per- 
haps you are right. 

* * * * * 
I am not a signatory, just 
Two criticisms of Clair 
bert add to the gaiety of the nation 
A lady critic said “her Gaelic ebbu- 
liance”’ annoyed her. I wrote her: 
“Surely you are mistaken. She passed 
Quarantine and if she had had that 
they would have discovered it.” <A 
music teacher wrote in his _ paper, 
“There is no stable homogeneity in 
her vocal qualities.” Thank God for 
that! She could probably get it in his 
school in Denver. No wonder—well, 
again perhaps you are right 
* * * . * 


Anyway, 
a manager. 


Yes, Charley Wagner did it again 
twice in the same town. Luisa 
Silva made a great success in her re 
cital in San Francisco and is doing a 
second recital November 4. She will 
then come to New York and make 
her debut with the Manhattan Sym- 
phony, Carnegie Hall, November 16, 
and follow with the recital at the 
Barbizon-Plaza, November 24. 

* x + * + 

“the kid is clever,” 
that. He did it 


Yes, 
allow 
not ? 


you must 
again. Why 


CuHarres L. WAGNER. 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 


Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 SouthVan Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg. 








Concert Direction 


WOLFF and SACHS 
Established 1882 
Oldest concert managerial firm in Germany 
Berlin W. 9, Linkstrasse, 42 
Cable address: Musikwoelf 
in affiliation with 


WESTDEUTSCHE KONZERTDIREKTION 


H. Dusois and Dr. P. Scuirr 
Cologne, Stollwerkhaus 
Cable address: Westkonzert, Kilo 
Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor)—Mana- 
gers Bruno Walter Concerts—Directors of 
concert and operatic tours of many famous 
artists throughout Europe. 
5 of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
y of New York for Middle Kurope 


ZERFFI 


Voice Production 
without Interference 














TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
STUDIO: 

326A W. 77th St. 
New York 

Telephone Trafalgar 4385 


HARRIET FOSTER 


CONTRALTO 
Studio: 251 W. 71st St. 
Phone: 6756 Trafalgar 





VOICE 
BUILDER 
and COAC 


New York 





JOSEFIN 


HARTMAN VOLLMER 


ome fe AND SOON AMET 
215 W. "78th St., N.Y.C, 





me. 
" Phene: Trafalgar 2 2377 


TINA PAGGI 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
care of Muscat Covaime, 113 W. 57th &t., N. ¥ 


ANNA EARNSHAW 


SOPRANO 
Mat: Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd St., New York 


ELSA LEHMAN 


INTERPRETER OF be ag a SONGS OF TH® soUTH 
Miss Lehman’s work ia especially adapted for 
lube and Social Functions 





Address: 








EmMILis SaRTer — Managemen. 


Steinway Hall, New York Cit: Cirele 6869 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR THE GOLDMAN BAND 
“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass” 
202 Riverside Drive. 





Personal address: New York 


J. Fred WOLLE 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Bethlehem - -.- =. « 





Pennsylvania 


ELIZABETH QUAILE 


Teacher of Plane 
Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
425 East 86th Street : : New York 














PIETRO 


YON 


WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST 





Recitals— 
Master Classes— 
Private Lessons 


Address Secretary 
852 Carnegie Hall, New York 
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Pictorial Biography of Johann Sebastian Dach 


IN FOUR INSTALLMENTS—PART IV. 


(Parts 1., II. and Ill. printed October 11, 18, and 25, respectively.) 
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(27) 


ST. THOMAS CHURCH, 


LEIPZIG, TODAY 


At the time that Bach received his appointment as court composer he was embroiled in a new quarrel with 
the church heads. A rash utterance on his part had precipitated a bitter controversy as to whether he, as director 
of the church music, or the rector of the school had the right to name the assistants who substituted for the or- 
ganist in leading the choir. Bach sought in vain to have the church board, as well as the town council decide in 


his favor. 


At length he appealed to the King, who was well disposed toward him. 
Notwithstanding these frequent annoyances the Leipzig period was productive of Bach’s finest works. 


The monarch upheld him. 
Among 


these only the St. Matthew Passion, the Christmas Oratorio and the B minor mass need be mentioned here. 


‘NES CHRIS 
SANONIAI 


NES MUBICA 
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29) JOHANN CHRISTIAN BACH (1735-1782) 
Johann Sebastian’s youngest son attained a renown which 
his father did not live to witness After the elder Bach's 
death Philipp Emanuel continued the musical education 
of his minor brother. In 1754 Johann Christian went to 
Milan, where, after embracing the Catholic faith, he be- 
came cathedral organist in 1760. Two years later he 
went to London. There, together with Abel, he founded 
the celebrated Bach-Abel Subscription Concerts. He 
was a most prolific composer, whose operas and instru- 
mental compositions were held in equally high esteem by 

his contemporaries. 


(31) BACH 
(Engraving by Hausmann-Nettling) 
Bach had always enjoyed excellent health, but his eyes, 
which he had overstrained from his early youth, gave him 
much trouble. On the advice of his friends he finally 
sought the advice of an oculist. An operation followed, 
which, though repeated, brought him no relief. He be- 
came almost totally blind, and his health began to fail 
in consequence of the large quantities of medicine he was 
given during the time of the operations. Just as an im- 
provement in his physical condition seemed to be taking 
place he suffered a relapse, which ended in a stroke. On 
July 28, 1750, “shortly after a quarter to nine in the 
evening,” as his obituary has it, “the master passed away 
gently and peacefully in his sixty-sixth year.” 


(30) JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
(Oil painting Owned by Prof. Fritz Volbach, Tubingen) 
This painting, unearthed less than thirty years ago, is 
variously criticised. Some experts regard it as an original 
portrait of the master, while others declare that it bears 
but a faint resemblance to him. Comparison with the 
other existing Bach pictures makes it fairly certain that 
it is a portrait of Bach; but it is very possible that it 
was not painted from life. It shows the master with fur- 
rowed face and compressed lips—as he probably looked 
in late years after the many trials of his Leipzig days. 


(28) BACH 
Bach’s second marriage was blessed with thirteen chil- 
dren, of whom only six grew up. At his death only nine 
of the twenty children of his two unions were living. 
Music must have been diligently practiced in Bach’s home 
as is attested by a writing in which he said: “My oldest 
son is a law student, the other two are respectively first 
and second grade high school students. The children of 
my second marriage are still small. Practically all are 
born musicians and I am confident that I could organize 
a vocal and instrumental concert in my family. My pres- 
ent wife sings a clever soprano and my eldest daughter is 
a singer of no mean ability.” At his death the master 
left a large assortment of musical instruments which were 
in actual use in his family circle. 


(32) KING FREDERICK THE GREAT 
(Engraving by Ramberg-Bartolozzi) 

King Frederick the Great was an excellent flutist, and a 
composer of considerable ability. When Philipp Emanuel 
Bach became the King’s court conductor (in the band 
Graun, Bender and Quantz, friends of J. S. Bach, were 
members) in 1740, Frederick expressed the desire to 
meet his famous father. In May, 1747, after repeated in- 
vitations, the grand master decided to undertake the exact- 
ing trip to Potsdam. Late one evening, as the King was 
about to play a flute concerto with his court orchestra, the 
arrival of Johann Sebastian Bach was announced. Great- 
ly excited, Frederick laid aside his flute and requested 
Bach’s immediate appearance. The master had no time 
to don formal dress, and had to appear before the mon- 
arch in his dusty travelling clothes. Bach improvised be- 
fore Frederick and made a fugue of a theme given him 
by the King. The following evening he played a six- 
voice fugue at the royal palace to the great delight of all 
assembled. But he felt that he had not given of his best, 
and when he returned to Leipzig he worked the theme 
the King had given him into a series of contrapuntal 
studies, which he dedicated to Frederick the Great under 

the title, “A Musical Offering.” 








(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) 
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(33) J. S. BACH 
(Portrait by C. F. R. Liszewski, in the Joachimsthaler High School, 
Berlin.) 
This fine portrait of the master was made in 1772, twenty years 
after his death. It is probably a copy of some lost original painted 
during Bach’s lifetime. Nevertheless it is considered one of the 
truest and most valuable Bach portraits. Of this portrait an amus- 
ing anecdote is told by Zelter in a letter to Goethe. A worthy 
Leipzig merchant called on Kirnberger, a celebrated theoretician 
and pupil of Bach. Seeing a picture of the master hanging over the 
piano he cried: “Why, there is our St. Thomas cantor! They say 
he was a most uncouth fellow and a conceited ass.” Kirnberger 
rose slowly, stood behind his chair, and, raising both hands against 
his guest, repeated, in a gradual crescendo: “Will the dog get out! 
Out with the dog!” The merchant, scared to death, ran for his 
hat and stick, wildly sought the door knob and dashed into the 
street. Then Kirnberger had the picture taken down, cleaned (of 
the insu't) and covered with a cloth, after which it was re-hung. 
The chair on which the Philistine had sat was thoroughly washed. 
When any one asked him what the cloth over the picture meant he 
would invariably answer: “Never mind, there is something be- 
hind it.” All of which gave rise to a report that Kirnberger had 
gone crazy. 


(37) NEW BACH MONUMENT IN LEIPZIG 


On May 17, 1908, a bronze statue of Johann Sebastian 
Bach was unveiled, back of the St. Thomas Church in 


(35) PHILIPP 
SPITTA (1841- 
1894) 
Equal in import- 
ance to the Bach 
Society’s edition of 
the master’s works 
were Philipp 
Spitta’s efforts in 
furthering the un- 
derstanding and ap- 
preciation of the 
master’s works. 
Spitta’s Bach biog- 
raphy is one of the 
most complete and 
authoritative books 
of its kind; besides 
containing a great 
quantity of histori- 
cal material, which 
embraces not only the life work of Bach but also 
his entire period, it has valuable aesthetical anal- 
yses of the master’s compositions. In addition to 
his biography of Bach (1873-1880) Spitta published 
a complete edition of the works of Heinrich 
Schiitz, the organ compositions of Dietrich Buxte- 
hude and some of those of Frederick the Great. 
In collaboration with Guido Adler, of Vienna, and 
Handel’s biographer, Chrysander, he published the 
Musical Science Quarterly from 1885 to 1894. 


(344) THE OLD BACH 


IN LEIPZIG 
(From an Old Engraving) 
Bach’s death was greatly mourned by his circle 
of musician friends. Heartfelt eulogies were ac- 
corded him by the Mizler Society, of which he 
had been a member, and by the eminent com- 
poser, Telemann. Despite all of which posterity 
very soon forgot the great cantor of St. Thomas 
Church. It devolved upon Mendelssohn, who 
revived the Matthew Passion, to erect the 
first monument to Bach in Leipzig—on the 
Promenade near St. Thomas Church. Thus it 
was that one of the greatest composers of all 
time received a very unpretentious monument 
more than a generation after his death. 


MONUMENT 


(36) WILHELM RUST 


Probably the finest monument to Bach is the 
edition of his complete works, given out by the 
Bach Society between the years 1851-1900. The 
editing was chiefly the work of Wilhelm Rust 
(1822-1892), who labored indefatigably and most 
skilfully over this gigantic task. Rust was a 
grandson of the well known violinist and com- 
poser, Friedrich Wilhe!m Rust. He was teacher 
of theory and composition at the Stern Con- 
servatory in Berlin, and from 1878 he was 
organist of St. Thomas Church, Leipzig. In 
1880 he became cantor of the St. Thomas 
School, the position once held by Bach. 
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BACH STATUE IN EISENACH 
(By Donndorf) 


(38) 


The first metal monument to Bach was erected in the city of his birth, Eisenach. The statue, unveiled on 

September 28, 1884, depicts the master in the act of transcribing one of his inspirations on paper. The monument 

is most appropriately placed in front of the St. George Church, in whose choir Bach had probably sung as 

a boy. Over the church entrance can be seen the words “Ein Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott,” from a Lutheran 
chorale—words that formed the great master’s motto throughout his life. 


Leipzig. It is the work of Karl Seffner, who previously 
had modelled a bust of the composer from an alleged 
skull of Bach which was unearthed in 1894. Bach is 
pictured standing before his organ, a piece of music in 
hand, as though about to lead his chorus of pupils. 











(Copyright, 1930, by the Musical Courier Company. All rights reserved) CONCLUSION (Part I appeared Oct. 11; Part II, Oct. 18; Part III, Oct. 25.) 
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OCTOBER 20 


Lener String Quartet 
Lener Quartet, of Budapesth, which 
such an excellent impression here last 
was heard for the first time this sea- 
arnegie Hall in the evening. In a 
program consisting of Brahms’ quartet in 
4 minor, op. 51, No. 2, and works in similar 
orm by Leo Weiner Haydn this dis 
guished chamber music organization gave 
nuch edification to a large, dis 
riminative audience 
The musicianship Leners is be- 
the individual members are 
instruments, a fact which 
beauty of tone, technical clarity 
sureness and satisfying rhythm and 
Of especial interest was the Weiner 
k, which won the Coolidge prize in 1923 
1el of the Lener Quartet is made 
ot Jeno Lener, first violin; Joseph Smi 
ond violin; Sandor Roth, viola, 
Hartman, cello 


OCTOBER 21 
Emerson Conzelman 
Hall, Emerson 


rhe 
made 
year, 
son at ( 


and 


pleasure and 
and cordial 
of the 
question, 


of their 


personn 


its, se 


imre 


afternoon at Town 
nan, described on the program as a 
vealed a voice that seemed to lean 
baritone. The most impressive 
about the personable newcomer’s voice 
autiful quality in the middle 


>» the 


ts clear, be 


marked ‘ intelli- 
gence and clarity of diction. His program 
was quite apart from the beaten path. Airs 
by Monteverdi and Falconiere began the list 
including three by Castelnuovo- 
English, which served to give 
pleasure to the cordial audience. Further, 
there were four songs by Schoenberg, 
Ravel’s Scheherazade, Part 1, Asie, and 
French songs by Debussy and Faure. The 
program closed with numbers by Griffes. 
Horace Hunt officiated at the piano. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


The customary full house greeted the sea- 
son’s opening concert here of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 

Leopold Stokowski was in command—al- 
though he conducted without a baton—and 
that fact carries a world of meaning to 
those whom he has made his warm and 
steadfast admirers. They gave him a rous- 
ovation when he came to the platform 
demonstrations of enthusiasm were 

as the evening progressed. 

Franck’ s D minor symphony, and Debus- 
sy’s Nuages, Fetes, and Cathedrale Englou- 
tie made up the program. The last named 
piano piece was presented in an orchestral 
transcription unofficially accredited to no 
less a personage than Stokowski himself 

rhe popular leader revealed himself to be 
at the top of his powers, and his orchestra 
marvelously finished performances, in 


voice. His singing was 


ot songs, 
Tedesco, in 


ing 
and the 
intensified 


gave 
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responsiveness, musical quality, tone, and 
technic. 

It is not necessary at this late date to ana- 
lyze the Stokowski readings, for their 
dominant traits are familiar to music lovers 
wherever he has appeared. He continues to 
fascinate with his artistic insight, his 
warmth of temperament, his ability to por- 
tray poetry and drama in music, his intel- 
lectual grasp, and his complete command 
of the orchestral body, which gives forth 
every slightest wish of his desires in inter- 
pretation and delivery. 

The Franck symphony was glorious rev- 
elry in rich tone and graphic eloquence; the 
Debussy numbers were subtle and suggestive 
essays in color contrasts and delicate re- 
pressiveness—except for some appropriately 
full-throated utterances in the Cathedrale 
Engloutie. 

A memorable evening and a brilliant one. 


OCTOBER 22 
Alfred O’Shea 


Alfred O’Shea, Australian tenor, was 
heard by a distinguished audience in his third 
annual recital at Carnegie Hall. With the 
admirable support of Emilio A. Roxas at the 
piano, Mr. O’Shea sang a varied or, 
which included several songs in Gaelic. 
Operatic arias were enjoyed between well 
chosen French and English songs. 

Mr. O'Shea is an ideal recitalist. He pos- 
sesses a voice of unusually beautiful quality 
and ample in range. In its middle register 
it has exceptional warmth and _ richness. 
Generally clear diction adds to his success 
in wooing the ear. He may well boast of a 
really beautiful pianissimo and_ his lyric 
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Hearty ovation, well placed 
contralto, diction and intona- 


tion unusually good. 
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Voice 
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used, 
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young singer’s breath control 


judiciously 


and phrasing wholly admira- 
ble. 


feeling 


Good taste and no little 


went into her inter- 


pretations of the German 
Lieder. The hopeless melan- 


choly of Schubert’s “Leier- 


man” and_ the 
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“Verlassne 
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There 
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renditions seemed to meet with the most 
favor. An ingratiating personality felt when 
one hears Mr. O’Shea, which was easily 
seen by the cordiality of his listeners and by 
the many requests for encores and repetitions. 


Harold Samuel 
Harold Samuel 


the current season at 


gave his only recital of 
Town Hall in the eve- 
ning, before a capacity audience. The list 
of works presented began, continued and 
ended with Bach, a familiar proceeding with 
this eminent British pianist. 

Mr. Samuel opened with the Fantasia and 
Fugue in A Minor, following with 
the English Suite in E Minor, and four of 
the Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. The 
final section was devoted to the French Suite 
in G Major. 

The equipment, both mental and technical, 
which Mr. Samuel brings to his rendition 
of Bach music needs no extended comment 
at this period, save to say he retains it in 
all completeness. His magic touch is quite 
as potently spell-binding as when he first 
introduced his art to a pianistically jaded 
public. If there is more eloquent testimony 
of his conquest than the continued applause 
and vocal demand for encores this reviewer 
has not had occasion to witness it. He re- 
plied with one after the second group and 
six at the end of the recital. Even then he 
had difficulty in leaving the platform. 


OCTOBER 23 
Philharmonic Symphony: 


Hutcheson, Soloist 
concert 


Ernest 


conducted 
conductor Erich Kleiber 
listed an Introduction and Scherzo by the 
Russian Lopatnikoff, MacDowell’s Second 
Concerto for piano and orchestra and Ber- 
lioz’ Fantastic Symphony. 

The Introduction and Scherzo is a short, 
light, modernistic work which says little. 
It was written in two sections, first the 
Scherzo, and at someone's suggestion the 
composer added the Introduction. The 
woodwinds play an important part, in fact 
one hears little else other than the piccolo. 
One would like to believe that Mr. Lopat- 
nikoff has more original ideas. 

A delightful performance was that given 
by Mr. Hutcheson to the seldom heard Mac- 
Dowell work. It was played with a vital- 
izing exuberance, and a brilliancy, coupled 
with sound musicianship, which made one 
realize exactly why Mr. Hutcheson is so 
dearly loved and admired by his public. He 
seemed to be in close communion with the 
spiritual and fantastic elements of the con- 
certo, which are ever present in the dreamy 
Celt’s writings. Noticeable also was Mr. 
Kleiber’s understanding of the orchestral 
score which is used as an integral part of 
the composition and not merely as an ac- 
companiment 

Thanks should he 


The for this 


by the 


program 
eminent 


extended to the con- 
ductor for the reading he gave to the Ber- 
lioz symphony; it was glowingly played, 
with its essential flights into subtle regions 
and again stimulating surgings of the pas- 
sion and irony which permeate the work 
clearly portrayed. The orchestra played at 
its best, and in the section known as the 
Witches’ Sabbath it actually touched the 
realm of the overpowering. 

It would seem that Mr. Kleiber is grow- 
ing steadily in the esteem and appreciation 
which he so rightly deserves from his Amer- 
ican public in proving himself a musician of 
deep knowledge and keen understanding. 


Winifred Macbride 


A goodly audience appeared at Town Hall 
in the evening to welcome Winifred Mac- 
bride, pianist, on the occasion of her first 
recital this season. Miss Macbride opened 
her program with Bach and Brahms. Four 
preludes and fugues of the first mentioned 
and two intermezzi and the E Flat Rhapsodie 
of the second named composer comprised 
her first section. Schumann’s Fantasie in C 
formed the second division, while a miscel- 
laneous assortment of later writers made up 
the closing group. Sergei Prokofieff, E. J. 
Moeran, Th. Otterstrom, Roy E. Agnew and 
Maurice Ravel were represented, but save 
for the first and last named one could not 
feel very strongly the urge of the “modern” 
or the value of the other works. 

The appearances of Miss Macbride are 
always ot interest. She plays with an under- 
standing of her audience's likes and dislikes. 
if one should judge by the response given 
her. Her interpretations are clear, concise 
and of her own design. Backed up with a 
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formidable technic, she is able to express 
what she desires. In addition to these vir- 
tues she possesses a wholesome regard for 
the music and its meaning as intended by 
the composer. She resorts to no tricks, and 
no scare-head system to put her in the front 
rank of the feminine pianists. Most happily 
of this first recital are remembered the 
Schumann and the Prokofieff, though her 
Bach is of an exceptionally high grade. Her 
recalls were many and her response in the 
matter of encores most generous. 


OCTOBER 24 


Emma Otero 

Making her reappearance in New York, 
the young Cuban coloratura soprano, Emma 
Otero, gave an evening recital at Carnegie 
Hall, attracted quite a large audience, and 
had a gratifying reception. 

Miss Otero still specializes in the florid 
style of song which she manages with skill 
and frequent brilliancy. Her voice is slight 
in texture, especially in the middle register, 
but the high tones have clarity, excellent 
quality, and enough body to carry to the 
far reaches of Carnegie Hall. 

Another measurable asset of Miss Otero’s 
singing organ is its youthful, sympathetic 
timbre, which, combined with her sincerity 
of delivery and her warm temperament, 
lends charm to her performance of music 
requiring lyrical expression. She scored 
strongly with her audience in the Una voce 
poco fa aria, by Rossini; the Shadow Dance, 
by Meyerbeer; and songs by Rossini, Ser- 
rano, Roig, La Forge, and Strauss-La Forge 
(Tales from the Vienna Woods). 

Frank La Forge was at the piano, which 
meant seasoned and subtle accompanying 
support. He was singled out by the audi- 
tors for personal applause after the delivery 
of his melodious and well made composi- 
tions. 


OCTOBER 25 
The English Singers 


The intimate charm of the English Sing - 
ers was again a potent factor in attracting 
a large audience to Town Hall for their first 
recital of the season. As has always been 
their wont, they came in full spirit of their 
work and departed leaving their admirers 
wondering at the magic of their achieve- 
ment. 

Of course there were madrigals, part- 
songs, folk-songs, street cries and the like 
making up the body of the program. Many 
of these were out of the usual run of things 
that the Singers have been doing, but were 
in nowise outside the pale of their perform- 
ance. Of all that brought them acclaim this 
reviewer found the greatest enjoyment in 
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the two Debussy compositions, the Morley 
and Gibbons works and the Spanish bits of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But 
it is scarcely exaggeration to say that all 
the offerings appeared to delight the audi- 
ence. 

Six encores were given in addition to two 
repeated numbers. A major portion of the 
audience remained seated at the finish, con- 
tinuing the applause until the Singers had 
provided the many extras that have become 
an integral part of the concerts of this ar- 
tistic group. 


Mary Garden—Walter Gieseking 


A Debussy recital at Carnegie Hall last 
Saturday evening drew a houseful of enthus- 
iastic auditors who showered applause on 
the performers, Mary Garden and Walter 
Gieseking. 

The diva looked youthful and injected an 
operatic flavor into the occasion by indulg- 
ing in some of those kittenish capers which 
prima donnas always display when they 
make their rare appearances on the recital 
stage. 

However, Miss Garden, in spite of her 
familiar vocal defects and vices, gave some 
exceedingly artistic interpretations of the 
Blessed Demoiselle and Prodigal Son arias, 
and several of the Debussy songs, including 
Beau Soir, Green, Night, and Ariette, No. 1 
She sang sincerely and with fine apprecia- 
tion of the typical Debussy colorings and 
moods. 

Gieseking, who needs no new encomiums 
as a player of the Debussy piano music, 
put his most subtle art into his perform- 
ances, and the result was a veritable wealth 
of delicate tonal adjustments, shimmering 
tints, poetical intensity, and rarefied musi- 
cianship. He gave memorable significance 
to his delivery of the Suite Bergamesque, 
Hommage a Rameau Reflets dan l'eau, L’Isle 
Joyeuse, and five preludes, including The 
Sunken Cathedral. 

Both artists were feted resoundingly and 
compelled to add encores that were freneti- 
cally received. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Cyhil- 


dren’s Concert 


The eighth season of children’s concerts 
(the first series), under the direction of 
Ernest Schelling, began Saturday morning. 
Carnegie Hall, as usual, was packed with 
children, with a few adults scattered here 
and there enjoying the performance as much 
as the youngsters. Mr. Schelling based his 
program on the string section of the or- 
chestra. His slides illustrated the history 
and the making of the violin particularly, 
and he had the violinists illustrate the vari- 
ous ways of playing their instrument. 

The program opened with Bach’s Branden- 
burg concerto, No. 3, in G major, and was 
followed by Enesco’s Prelude a 1’Unisson, 
Mozart’s Serenade (Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik), three numbers by Schelling (Ber- 
ceuse pour un enfant malade, Raga Tamil 
and Tarantelle), Goossens’ By the Tarn, 
and the finale from Haydn’s quartet in D 
major. An extra number was the pizzicato 
from the Tschaikowsky fourth symphony. 

The youthful audience manifested its 
pleasure and appreciation. Mr. Schelling 
must have been pleased at the particular de- 
light shown when his own numbers were 
played—the Berceuse pour un enfant malade 
was especially liked. In the attractive book- 
lets given out to the children for keeping 
notes during the season was the program 
with interesting annotations. After each 
composer’s name appeared the date of birth 
and death. After Mr. Schelling’s name was 
“American composer, still alive.” And very 
much alive he is. 


Gordon String Quartet 


At Town Hall on Saturday afternoon the 

Gordon String Quartet gave the first of its 
winter New York series of subscription 
concerts. It may not be out of place to 
mention, although the facts are well known, 
that this quartet was founded in 1921 by 
Jacques Gordon. The other players are Ed- 
win Ideler, second violin; Josef Vieland, 
viola; and Nahoum Benditzky, cello. 

The program on Saturday afternoon of- 
fered two classic quartets and, between the 
two, a modern. The classics were Haydn 
and Mozart, and too high praise cannot be 
given Mr. Gordon and his associates for 
the manner in which these lovely traditional 
masterpieces were given. Into the Haydn 
music was infused all of the good-humored, 
robust vigor and alternating delicacy of the 
great Haydn, and the menuetto was in par- 
ticular masterly for its understanding of 
the gruff old peasant musician’s mood. This 
was Haydn’s opus 76, No. 2, in D minor. 

The Mozart was the quartet in F major, 
No. 590. Its delicate loveliness was ex- 
pressed with extraordinary fidelity, the quar- 
tet handling the music with a lightness of 
touch, a grace and a freedom that it would 
be impossible to surpass and difficult to 
equal. 

The modern work to be played between 
these two classics was Emerson Whithorne’s 
op. 51, of which the first performance was 
given from manuscript. This is a quartet 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Basil Cameron Impresses 
San Francisco Audience 


English Leader Heartily Welcomed and Acclaimed as Con- 
ductor of Force and Deep Musical Insight—Claudia 
Muzio’s Recital—Other Notes 


San Francisco, Cat.—A huge and dis- 
tinguished audience assembled in the Curran 
Theater to hear the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra in its first concert of the 
new season. This event marked the begin- 
ning of the Musical Association of San Fran- 
cisco’s twentieth year of existence, the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra being main- 
tained by this organization. It was but natu- 
ral that all present should experience a feel- 
ing of curiosity mingled with expectancy, for 
Basil Cameron, the new guest conductor 
of the San Francisco Orchestra, who came 
here direct from England, was to make his 
debut upon this occasion. Precisely at three 
o'clock the door on the left of the stage 
opened and a very young man, small in 
stature but of aristocratic bearing, entered 
ant walked briskly toward the conductor’s 

and. It was Basil Cameron. The audience 
in mmed ately burst into prolonged and fervent 
applause, the sort that San Francisco be 
stows upon an artist only when it wishes the 
artist to know he is genuinely welcome 

The program which introduced Mr. Cam- 
eron to our musical public consisted of 
Weber’s Overture to Oberon, Dvorak’s Sym- 
phony No. 4 in G major, Delius’ tone poem, 
On He aring the First Cuckoo in Spring, and 
Elgar’s Enigma Variations on an Original 
Theme, op. 36. Mr. Cameron immediately 
manifested that his Europe: an reputation 1s 
not without justification. He is, first of all, 
a man of distinguished personality and tre 
mendous vitality, who plays upon his baton 
as upon some super instrument. Secondly, 
he has in his possession those qualities that 
make for superlative conducting—technic, 
sincerity, the sense of structure, the inerrant 
taste, the lust for beautiful tone, the instinct 
for style, the will of steel, the insight that 
divines and the imagination that recreates 
When Cameron conducts, the air around his 
head is charged with electricity; his musi 
cians feel it and his audience senses it. 

Although the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra has been reduced ten men, it 


never sounded better; the strings were fine 
in tone and all their choirs, notably the first 
violins, played with expressiveness and good 
phrasing, thanks to concertmaster Mishel 
Piastro. The wood-winds, too, are far above 
the average, and the brasses are of a mellow 
quality and well blended. Indeed, the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra is one of the 
finest organizations of its kind. 

The performance of the Overture to 
Oberon was a marvel of musical and poetic 
insight, orchestral balance and beauty of 
tone. Every man in the orchestra seemed to 
be on his mettle, and gave Mr. Cameron un- 
sparingly what he asked. The Dvorak Sym- 
phony a composition which, possessing no 
poor Met original thematic material, is nev- 
ertheless alive with emotion, clearly marked 
in mood, picturesque and decorative in qual- 
ity and rich in instrumental texture. It was 
superbly done. Mr Cameron played the 
Enigma Variations with enamoring loveli- 
ness and dazzling brilliancy. The Delius 
work, heard here for the first time, made a 
most favorable impression and was well re- 
ceived by the huge audience. 

If this performance is an indication of Mr. 
Cameron’s standard as a conductor and 
musician, it is quite safe to predict that San 
Francisco will experience some excellent or- 
chestral concerts by this inspiring young 
leader. 

CLraupta Muzio 

It is futile indeed to endeavor to describe 
a song recital by the lovely dramatic soprano 
Claudia Muzio. Those who heard her as the 
first attraction of the 1930-31 Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer Concert Series will inevitably find 
any printed words cold and mechanical by 
contrast with the superb beauty of her sing- 
ing and the radiance of her personality. Un- 
questionably, Madame Muzio’s was the most 
genuinely thrilling song recital San Fran- 
cisco has heard in many a day; the writer 
can recall no other such recital here in which 
a great audience was so profoundly stirred or 
with such good reason. 
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A personality radiating enthusiasm, eager 
and vivacious, yet always with the charm of 
dignity; a voice of amazing power and ex- 
quisite texture, pianissimo tones that flow in 
a stream of liquid gold, a skill in vocaliza- 
tion and in phrasing that does full justice to 
the most florid of Italian song and an extra- 
ordinary dramatic instinct that ranges with 
unerring sureness from the most delicate 
grace to the depths of poignant tragedy; an 
enunciation equally faultless—these, in bare 
outline, are the qualities which made Mme 
Muzio’s singing upon this occasion a thing 
never to be forgotten. 

One cannot imagine a program calling for 
a wider range of lyric and dramatic ability. 
Muzio interpreted music representative of 
practically every school in the literature of 
song. She sang little songs; she sang great 
songs; she sang arias calling for coloratura; 
she sang ballads and moderns, and her in- 
terpretative style in all was flawless, beauti- 
ful, exalted. As long as Claudia Muzio con- 
tinues to sing as she sings now and has 
always sung, the lovers of the fine art of 
song may be comforted and reflect that that 
art has not yet entirely disappeared. 

The accompaniments provided by Charles 
Lurbey were on the same lofty plane as was 
the singing of Muzio. 


Hans Kindler Asks Support for 
Washington National Orchestra 


The Washington Star recently published 
a column and a half of very impressive appeal 
for support of the Washington National 
Orchestra, terminating with a long letter 
from Hans Kindler, who conducted the 
orchestra last year. The closing sentence 
in Mr. Kindler’s letter reads: “Is there 
no one in Washington who is willing to come 
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forward and to give the vitality and enthusi- 
asm necessary to inspire the organization of 
our Washington Symphony Orchestra?” 


Annual Concerts of Brahms 
Chorus 


The Brahms Chorus of Philadelphia an- 
nounces the dates of its annual two concerts. 
The Christmas Oratorio of Bach will be 
presented on December 2, and the second 
concert, a Brahms Festival, including the 
Triumphlied for double chorus, is scheduled 
for April 23, 1931. Both events will take 
place at the Church of the Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia, under the direction of N. Lind- 
say Norden. 
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FESTIVAL SUCCESSES 
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“VIRILE, MELODIOUS MUSIC MAKING PRODUCED BY PROFOUND TRA'NING AND INTENSIVE COM- 
PREHENSION OF PURPOSE AND IDEAL.”—A merican. 


“HARRIET COHEN LEFT AN IMPRESSION OF EXCEPTIONAL GIFTS; IT WAS EASY TO DISCERN SHE 
‘KNOWS A THING OR TWO ABOUT EVOKING A VARIED AND COLORED TONE FROM THE PIANO.’— 


Herald-Examiner. 


“HER PLAYING MADE AS DEEP AN IMPRESSION UPON THE MUSICALLY MINDED AS DID HER AP- 
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PEARANCE UPON THE AUDIENCE AS A WHOLE.”—News. 


Frankfurter Zeitung. 


“HARRIET COHEN THE SUPREME, SENSITIVE, FUNDAMENTALLY MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL.”—Alfred Einstein in the Berlin Tageblatt. 


“THE SUCCESS OF THE CONCERT WAS LARGELY DUE TO THE GENIUS OF HARRIET COHEN.’— 


“MISS COHEN SHOWED THE MOST INTIMATE SENSE OF THE MEANING OF THE WORK AND MADE A 
PARTICULARLY EXPRESSIVE THING OF THE ANDANTE.”—Ernest Newman, Sunday Times. 


First New York Recital, Town Hall, Wednesday Afternoon, November 12th 
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(Continued from page 7) 

by wide-awake men. There are no dream- 
ers among them. They have carefully studied 
the works of the old masters and appar- 
ently have come to the conclusion that every- 
thing to be said in music has already been 
sufficiently told and that the only way to pro- 
ceed further is to drop melody entirely, or 
write one in a hop-skip-and-a-jump fashion. 
But this does not disguise their lack of in- 
spirational melody any more than an armless 
woman can pose as the Statue of Liberty. 

Deap Composers WHO STILL SPEAK 


Ultra-modern music is talking to us—no 
doubt of that—but it is frankly designed 
merely to intrigue our attention, without any 
particular attempt to elevate our thoughts 
or carry comfort to us. Luckily the dead 
master-composers are still singing their 
songs to us wherever we go. The noble 
Newfoundland dog is still our faithful 
guardian of romance, as it were, watching 
under the rooftrees of our concert halls, 
theaters and homes, and serenely indiffer- 
ent to the tripping puppies biting at its tail. 

Mutes AND Race Horses 

Ultra-modern music includes “Jazz,” and 
the jazz orchestras of today have become 
ultra-modern in their determined attempt to 
abolish melody. Jazz depends on a steady 
rhythm to keep itself going, and when a jazz 
tune stops there is usually as little recollec- 
tion of it possible as there would be of the 
song of an unemployed bicycle. Technically 
speaking, jazz orchestras are straining for 
attention by jumping oboes and saxophones 
and other wind instruments up and down the 
scale with no particular desire to let their 
tones follow one another smoothly; by in- 
troducing all manner of amusing noise ef- 
fects; by constantly muting their trumpets ; 
and by slurring passages for the fiddles and 
trombones until they suggest an ice skater 
without his glide. 

Jazz is a descendant of syncopation and 
the old cake-walk which was in style when 
McKinley was president. A milkman’s horse 
walks in syncopation, owing to the fact that 
its head nods in a different direction to and 
from its feet, as‘any jazz lover coming home 
when this happens can testify. Jazz is rest- 
lessness put into sound. It cannot be prop- 
erly termed music any more than a mule 
can be called a race horse. A remote resem- 
blance is there, but that is all. By discard- 
ing the melodious grace and harmonic con- 
struction of a well-groomed steed with a 
proud pedigree behind it, jazz became the 
mule in music with a claim for speed which 
rests in its ability to take the bit in its 
teeth and scamper wildly, or lay back its 
ears and rear up and kick. Since the World 
War, jazz has become widely popular, due to 
the fact that it somehow soothes the dis- 
tracted impatience of a portion of shell- 
shocked civilizations; and as jazz music is 
always found where big money is spent for 
noise and excitement, it is a good seller. 

On the other hand, many thoughtful stu- 
dents believe that the rage for jazz is on the 
decline. Jazz is attractively useful to the 
dance, for which it was originally designed. 
and it is often amusing to the cultivated 
musician because of its artless propensity to 
plunder themes from the classical forests 
of old composers, and for the resourceful 
manner in which it splits those stolen melo- 
dies into kindling wood for its own fiery 
use. Occasionally, jazz tunes have the illu- 
sion of a strange and haunting appeal, but 
it seems likely that good music itself will 
push jazz back from its present prominence 
If jazz music jumped at the radio as a 
further means to increase its popularity, mu- 
sic has also adopted that medium in order 
to spread its pure, undying message. It 
couldn’t very well take its big symphony or- 
chestras and world-renowned singers and in- 
strumentalists to isolated farming communi- 
ties and the poorer homes, but it could send 
them there—over the air. And it did. Al- 
ready music is, so to speak, “fighting fire 
with fire.” 

Tone films are just now the next devel- 
opment in music but after all is said and 
done, no mechanical music will ever satis- 
factorily replace the human musician. The 
musical airs of the early cave man created 
a desire for music. The personal touch in 
music has played such an important and 
dominant part in the history of mankind 
that it cannot be eliminated. 

(Conclusion) 


Little Theater Opera Company 
Announcement 


The Little Theater Opera Company will 
open its third New York season of intimate 
opera and fourth Brooklyn season with a 
production of Millocker’ s Beggar Student on 
November 17 in New York and November 
12 in Brooklyn. The New York perform- 
ances will be given at the Heckscher Theater 
and the Brooklyn performances at the Little 
Theater. Kendall K. Mussey is director of 
the opera company. 
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movement, taking about fifteen 
minutes to play. It is built up in a series 
of varying moods, and its structure is rather 
modern, though not insincerely so Mr 
Whithorne is not one of those who 
to be original at all costs, and one has the 
impression that he is endeavoring to give 
expression to his own feeling and his own 
taste in whatever music he writes The 
opening is moderately fast, and toward the 
end there is another rapid movement begin 
a sort of scherzo played pizzicato 
coda The cen 
melodically 
inter 
peril 


in one long 


seeks 


ning with 
and leading up to the fine 
tral movement is andante, and 
attractive The entire work sustains 
est better than is often the case in so 
It was vigorously applauded and 
evidently well liked. The performance of it 

with force and impulsive passion 

Fritz Kreisler 

ond recital of Fritz Kreisler drew 
audience to Carnegie Hall 
enthusiasm \ 
fourth concerto, 
ovements and 


ous a form. 


. lot 
Wa repiete 


The se 
the usual capacity 
and evoked the customary 
yzart’s 
ed Bach n 
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Pasquali sonata, M«¢ 
two unaccompal 
shorter numbers an made up the 
progran The artist was in much better 
first recital, and the well 


encores 


form than at his 


MUSICAL 


known “Kreisler moments” were plentiful ; 
but on the whole there is a noticeable decline 
in his technical powers. 


OCTOBER 26 


Philharmonic-Symphony: Joseph 
Szigeti, Soloist 

Joseph Szigeti was the distinguished solo- 
ist of the Sunday afternoon performance of 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall. He played the Brahms Vio- 
lin concerto, and the orchestral numbers of 
the program were the same as those heard 
earlier in the week, Lopatnikoff’s Scherzo 
and the Fantastic Symphony of Berlioz, 
which, incidentally, was played to perfection. 

The Brahms concerto lies especially well 
within the exceptional powers of Szigeti. 
His surety, his clean-cut tone, and his aban- 
don, made it a pulsating and even haunting 
song threading its way through the faultless 
pattern of the orchestral background. Both 
Erich Kleiber and Szigeti seemed swept 
into the concerto’s tone-eddy, and they car- 
ried their audience with them. It was a 
gnificant performance. 


Louis Graveure 

A recital by Louis Graveure is always 
certain to draw a large and interesting, as 
well as interested, audience. The one at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon was no 
exception \ capacity house listened anew 
to the art of this distinguished singer, who 
now apparently does not wish to limit his 


voice to either baritone or tenor. At any 
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rate, the program did not label it and his 
extensive range makes either voice easily 
produced by Mr. Graveure. 

His program, of the highest, embraced 
songs in German, French and English. It 
began with Auf dem Kirchofe by Brahms, 
and followed with Der Neugierige (Schu- 
bert), Stirb, Lieb und Freud (Schumann), 
rarely heard, and O Liebliche Wangen 
(Brahms). Some charming Hungarian 
folk songs came next: Play On! Look into 
Mine Eye, Roses in the Garden (repeated), 
O’er the Forest and Shepherd, See thy 
Horse’s Flowing Mane. Mr. Graveure sang 
these in English with his crispness and per- 
fection of diction, with plentiful variety of 
color and style. The Pretty Creature was 
the encore . 

As an interpreter of French, Mr. Graveure 
excels. The audience fully appreciated and 
enjoyed six songs, by Chausson, Franck, 
Rhene-Baton and Saint-Saéns on the printed 
program, and Apaisement (Chausson) and 
J’Ai dit aux etoiles (Paladihle) as encores. 
The English group contained much that was 
especially favored: Without a Song (Vin- 
cent Youmans), The Brown Mouse and The 
Old Woman from Bainbridge Crist’s ¢ shine se 
Mother Goose Rhymes, The Way of June 
(Treharne) and Because (d’Hardelot). 
Both the Youmans and Treharne numbers 
were repeated. Five encores were then in 
order: Black Bird’s Courting Song, Ver- 
mont Mountain Song, Sylvia (Speaks), A 
Toi, (Bemberg) and Her Rose (Whitney- 
Coombs ). 

There is little else one can say about Mr. 
Graveure, except that he is one of the most 
satisfying artists before the public. In ex- 
cellent voice, all the ric — and appeal of 
his singing was felt. Mr. Graveure’s style 
is admirable and his musical intelligence and 
understanding are underlying. The large 
audience, quite under his magnetic spell, 
showed in no uncertain way how enchanted 
they were by Louis Graveure’s aft. Carroll 
Hollister was at the piano. 


Friends of Music 

The Friends of Music opened its season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House with a con- 
cert on Sunday afternoon, the program con- 
sisting of Janacek’s Festival Mass, the pre- 
lude to the opera Libussa by Smetana and 
four Biblical songs by Dvorak. 

The Janacek Mass was written in the com- 
poser’s old age. He died in 1928 at the age 
of seventy-four. It was sung in English. 
The basis of it is Slovak folksong and the 
music is distinctly impressive. It was con- 
ducted by Bodanzky and the soloists were 
Editha Fleischer, Karin Branzell, Dan Grid- 
ley and Friedrich Schorr. Dvorak’s Bibli 
cal songs were sung by Editha Fleischer 
with Kurt Ruhrseitz at the piano. 


Harry Melnikoff 


Harry Melnikoff, violinist, gave a recital 
at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, assisted 
at the piano by Joseph Adler. He began 
with the Fifth Sonata by Mondonville, fol- 
lowing this with the Saint-Saéns B minor 
Concerto. Then came six miscellaneous 
numbers: Beethoven’s Romance in F, Bach's 
Sarabande and _ Giga (unaccompanied), 
3rahms’ Adagio, Mozart’s Rondo, Kuzdo’s 
Passing the Chapel, and Hubay’s Puszto 
Klange. 

The artist played with great self-assur 
ance and facile technic. He has considerably 
matured since his debut last year and his 
large and interested audience on this occa- 
sion found much to admire in his offerings. 
Particularly praiseworthy was his rendition 
of the Mondonville work, said to have been 
written in 1750. Several of the miscellane- 
ous numbers were re likewise favorites 


MacDowell I Fellowship Fund 


A fund is being raised for a fellowship in 
memory of W. H. Humiston for the purpose 
of insuring each year the expenses of a 
gifted composer who will thus be enabled to 
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do several months’ work free from care at 
the MacDowell Colony in Peterboro, N. H. 
The MusicaL Courter will be glad to ac- 
cept any contribution, large or small. 


Juliette Glassman Mirova in 
Steinway Concert 

Juliette Glassman Mirova was born in 
Odessa, Russia, but came to this country 
as a small child. As early as five years she 
began to attract attention with her musical 
instinct. Harriet A. Seymour, recognizing 
this talent, secured Florence Wight, pupil 
of Joseffy, to develop the child. Later Miss 
Mirova studied with the best teachers at the 
Music School Settlement on East Third 
Street, New York. Her talent won added 
attention and she played at the home of 
Thomas Edison, and the Spence School for 
Girls, Montclair High School, Bronx High 
School, etc. 

When she was ten years old she was 
chosen to represent the piano department of 
her school at Carnegie Hall. The late Alex- 
ander Lambert and Clarence Adler awarded 
her free scholarshius. 

For the past six years she has studied 
with Eleanor Garrigue Ferguson of New 
York, during which time she won the prize 
in the open division of the New York Music 
Week Association’s contest; a scholarship 
to the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, and 
one to Fontainebleau awarded by M. Isidor 
Philipp. 

She will give a New York recital at 
Steinway Hall on the evening of November 
12 when an interesting program will be pre- 
sented. 
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TONE PRODUCTION 
By Helen Brett 


Article 


[The first of this series of articles ap- 
peared in the September 20 issue of the 
MusicaL Courter.—The Editor.| 


In my previous articles many vocal prob- 
lems have been analyzed, all of which were 
due to the nemesis of singers—of which 
hardly any of them are aware. 

What is this nemesis? It is the develop- 
ment of a grip with the muscles of the 
throat, in a conscious or unconscious effort 
to support the voice, or sing with greater 
power—thus bringing about a myriad of vo- 
cal imperfections such as tremolos, breaks, 
harsh and ugly quality, limited range, etc. 
This one almost general habit is to the sing- 
ing world what blight is to the world of 
agriculture. 

The prevention and elimination of this 
muscle grip is, however, only fifty per cent 
of the vocal battle. It is nevertheless the 
basic and essential first half. Without throat 
muscles elastic enough to be pulled out of 
the way of the tone, the most perfect 
method of tone production is of no use to 
a singer. On the other hand, a tone pro- 
duction which brings about the right action 
of these muscles, when they are in a con- 
dition to respond, is the second fifty per cent, 
and just as essential as the first for a cor- 
rect whole. 

Some of the methods of tone production 
taught today are all right for perfectly free 
throats, but it takes a special kind of tone 
production to cooperate with throat exer- 
cises, to eliminate a musclar throat grip 
which has been developed. Without this 
special tone production one arrives nowhere, 
as the throat muscle grip redevelops more 
quickly than it can be torn down, even with 
the use of the exercises. It took me six 
years to find immunity from this most subtle 
and dangerous pitfall. 

This tone productio n came to me as the 
ideas for inventions must come to inventors. 
Like a flash! then through experimentation 
and analysis it seemed more and more 
wonderful. It is almost childish in its 
simplicity but through practice the various 
phenomena with which teachers have been 
working for generations, became controllable. 

Automatically it enforces the right action 
of the throat muscles, eliminating all inter- 
ference, gives clear distinct diction, perfect 
balance of timbre and resonance, perfect dia- 
phragmatic support, and absolute purity of 
tone and even registers. Without giving 
these things thought, they fall in as results 
of applying this amazingly simple tone pro- 
duction device. 

This tone production is a principle appli- 
cable alike to all voices—male, female, speak- 
ing or singing—as well as all registers from 
lowest to highest and all graduations of tone 
from the softest to the loudest. 

Nature takes care of changing registers, 
when tone production is correct. Through 
this device one has complete mastery over 
the vitality of the tone, giving it that sparkle 
which is its life. Many people with 
thorough!v free voices, sing a dead or hollow 
tone devoid of this sparkling vitality, some 
of them have this quality naturally, and lose 
it, not knowing how to produce it at will. 
A couple of years ago I heard a truly great 
voice in one of the smaller opera companies, 
and could easily predict a brilliant future 
for its possessor. The year following I 
was much pleased to see her name among the 
newly selected singers for the Metropolitan. 
She had attracted attention, as her rare voice 
had that unusual vital quality already spoken 
of combined with an absolutely free throat. 
At her Metropolitan debut the public was 
lukewarm when I heard her there; much 
to my distress her once brilliant production 
was gone, and replaced by a dead, unimpres- 
sive tone. Her throat was as free as ever, 
but the production had changed, and with it 
the vitality and life of the tone had dis- 
appeared. Just through this very slight 
technical defect, which could be corrected in 
a startlingly short time, her was 
dimmed and her marvelous organ seems lost 
to the world. 

Beautiful voices are not rare; in fact, all 
voices would have degrees of quality, were 
they developed in a natural way. Departing 
from nature, much of the training of today 
brings about artificial results, which sooner 
or later destroy most of the desirable fea- 
tures of vocal effort, and rob the music-lov- 
ing public, of what it can honestly demand 
in this line of work. 


success 


Diana Gordon, Diseuse, to Make 


Debut 


Diana Gordon, a young diseuse who has 
made a number of private society appear- 
ances here and in Europe, will make her 
metropolitan debut at the Booth Theater on 
Sunday evening, November 2. Miss Gor- 
don will offer a widely diversified program 
of several original character sketches. She 
will have the assistance of Rafaelo Diaz, 
tenor, who will sing several arias. 
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Is it that the modernistic composers simply have 
established a melodic moratorium ? 
oan : 
Composing used to be an art; now it is degener- 
ated into a trade. 


elec 
Inspirational creativeness in music also is suffer- 
ing a period of unemployment. 
ici 
There is such a thing as being a liar in conversa- 
tion and also in one’s compositions. 
pacetalibiieasinces 
Pilsudski is the Polish political dictator; Pader- 
ewski is the Polish pianistic dictator. 
A friend wishes to know whether most modernistic 
compositions are not “words without music.” 
: 6 
The Metropolitan Opera House may move to Mr. 
Rockefeller’s site after all. Who’s that laugh- 
ing? 
6 
Elbert Hubbard’s “Art is largely a matter of hair 
cut,” no longer applies in these days of the bobbed 
sexes 
lor some reason not easy to explain marriage be- 
tween a singer and a musician is rarely a successful 
venture. 
Little Italy is located near Mulberry Street, when 
not stand on line outside the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 


it doe s 


6 
Within five days, New York is being regaled 
pianistically by Paderewski, Gabrilowitsch, Iturbi, 
Levitzki, and Smeterlin. 
3 : 
In musical exchange, the Austrian Goldmark has 
dropped in value of late years, but the Belgian 
Franck stands higher than ever. 


Newby, Ky., eloped with a mar- 
ried woman, which is the most reckless thing one can 
remember any organist ever to have done. 


° 
An organist of 


M. B. H. offers this idea: “Why not let our best 
unemployed musicians set some of the modernistic 
compositions to music?” 

When you send newspaper clippings to the Must- 
CAI. COURIER please give us the name and date of the 
paper—otherwise the clippings will find their way 
into the waste paper basket. Also, when you send 
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pictures of any sort, tell us all about them, as we do 
not know. 
a ce 
“Humoreske” sends us this: “I see that Lillian 
Cannon says she is going to swim across the North 
Sea, and without stopping. Women are wonderful! 
I used to know one who swam through the Chopin 
etudes, but, my goodness, how often she stopped !” 
ae seen 
“T have yet to meet a thoroughly bad man,” de- 
clares Henry Ford, the automobile manufacturer. 
How about the man who prints theatrical programs 
and hides the cast-page among so many advertise- 
ments that the playgoer cannot find it before the cur- 
tain goes up and the lights go down? 
ae een 


MILTON DIAMOND TAKES PRAISE- 
WORTHY STAND 

One of the first acts of Milton Diamond, recently 
elected president of the Music Producing Managers’ 
Association, was to write a letter to Aldermanic 
President Joseph V. McKee, criticizing him for his 
objections to the Board of Education’s plan to pro- 
vide the New York schools with reproducing grand 
pianos. Mr. McKee has stated that if students were 
far enough advanced to need grand pianos they 
ought to go to private conservatories or teachers. 

Mr. Diamond writes: “Your amazing statement 
published in Saturday’s New York Times, in which 
you deny the privilege of advanced education in music 
to the pupils of our public schools by granting the 
Board of Education the necessary appropriation for 
reproducing pianos, is a sad reflection on your knowl- 
edge of the urgent need of proper musical schooling. 

“Music has served as the inspirational background 
for culture since the first days of civilization, a fact 
which should not be overlooked, even in the face of 
present economic conditions.” 

Mr. McKee is either ignorant of music or mis- 
informed. Reproducing pianos would be used 
chiefly in appreciation classes and would no doubt 
frequently be supplementary to music instruction re- 
ceived either in the schools or elsewhere. Unfortu- 
nately, art must often bow before politics, and it is 
not unusual for politicians to block efforts which 
may benefit others but will not benefit the politicians 
themselves—except by making a grand-stand play 
by pretending to be “the people’s friend” by for- 
bidding the expenditure of useless money. Far be 
it from us to suggest that Mr. McKee was animated 
by any such sordid motives. But we would like very 
respectfully to ask why he plays politics at the ex- 
pense of the school children. 

ocmmanellipiogniatican 


IN MEMORIAM 


It was two years ago on October 30 that O. G. 
Sonneck died, and with his passing the world of 
music lost an influence not likely soon to be replaced. 
Sonneck was a master musicologist, an investigator 
with a passion for accuracy, and an enthusiast able 
to sway others to a belief in the importance of what 
seemed important to him—and what seemed im- 
portant to him was important. He built up the 
Congressional Library music catalogue from an un- 
important collection to a great mine of musical in- 
formation, and he did this at a great personal 
sacrifice. 

But there was another side of his influence that 
was even more far reaching. This may be called his 
passion for musical nobility, his opposition to all 
sham, amateurism in professional art, and personal 
self-seeking. Sonneck and a few of his close friends 
and associates set up a musical standard which is 
today and will long remain his best monument; and 
it was done with a quiet modesty, without any blow- 
ing of horns or blaring of trumpets, that stamps 
Sonneck for the musical aristocrat that he was. 

Sonneck is gone, but his influence is still with us. 

o> 


MUSICAL INVENTIONS 
Musical progress is not easy to describe, for it is 
difficult to recognize. The invention of a new mu- 
sical instrument is not always a step in advance. 
As long ago as October 5, 1664, John Evelyn, fel- 
low of the Royal Society of London, wrote in his 
diary: 


, 


“To our society. There was brought a new invented in- 
strument of musiq, being a harpsichord with gut strings, 
sounding like a concert of viols with an organ, made vocal 
by a wheele, and a zone of parchment that rubb’d hori- 
zontally against the strings.” 


This invention led nowhere. It was not progress. 
One year after it was exhibited in London, Barto- 
lommeo Cristofori was born in Italy. When he be- 
came a man he invented a new method of setting 
in vibration the strings of the harpsichord. His in- 
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Teachers of Fellowship Winners 


Every time one of the big foundations or en- 
dowed institutions prints its annual list of study 
fellowships that have been awarded deserving 
talents, there is sure to be a protest, sometimes 
from teachers who feel that the foundations are 
maintaining unfair competition and taking pu- 
pils away from private teachers, sometimes by 
teachers who think that that their pupils should 
have been among the fellowship winners. 

This feeling is perhaps natural, and certainly 
if an important number of pupils were to be 
taken by the foundations from any single 
teacher so as to cause a dangerous decrease of 
income, some bitterness might at least be ex- 
cusable, though hardly justified. As a matter 
of fact, the preferment of pupils and the honor 
done them and their teachers must in nearly 
all cases counterbalance whatever material loss 
is entailed. Also it is to be considered that only 
in rare cases is the number of pupils lost by any 
one teacher sufficient to cause material distress. 

A case in point is the list published last week 
of Juilliard Fellowship winners. In that list 
were the names of fifty-two students and forty- 
nine teachers. In other words, forty-two teach- 
ers lost one pupil each, five teachers lost two 
pupils each. 

But, as the benefit which accrues to a teacher 
who succeeds in bringing a pupil to the point of 
winning a Juilliard fellowship can only be an 
important asset, so the benefit that accrues to 
a teacher who presents two such excellent pupils 
in the contest must be, obviously enough, not 
merely doubled but many times doubled. 

There is an old phrase that has been used 
from time immemorial by people who want to 
sell advertising: “You may be great—but who 
knows it?” The phrase is neither dignified nor 
particularly polite, yet its implications are full 
of truth and have far greater weight in art than 
in commerce. 

For while the average human knows mer- 
chandising pretty thoroughly, how many people, 
even in cultured countries, are able to form any 
true judgment of the value of an art work, and 
particularly of such an elusive utility as music 
teaching? By what measuring rod is the teacher 
to be judged by this average, otherwise cultured 
human? How often, to take a case in point, are 
the pupils of a teacher judged and voted on by a 
committee of virtuosi? 

These questions answer themselves. Evi- 
dently, then, foundation competitions give the 
teachers of successful winners a testimonial, 
and even the best known of teachers may profit 
from such a testimonial, just as even the best 
known of concert artists profits from favorable 
press reports. 

The foundations are developing a sort of 
secondary and accidental utility in. acting as 
public sponsors not only of pupils but, indirect- 
ly, of teachers as well, though, the foundations 
no more intend that teachers shall make capital 
of this favorable judgment than do the gentle- 
men of the press who write favorable press no- 
tices of artists who deserve them. 

As a matter of record it may not be without 
point to mention in this place the names of the 
teachers who presented two winners each at the 
recent Juilliard competitions. They were Al- 
bert Stoessel, Carl Friedberg, Joseph Achron, 
Edouard Dethier and Etta Hamilton Morris. 
The list of successful pupils and teachers was 
published last week in these columns, but per- 
haps not all readers would take the trouble to 
seek this further illuminating tabulation. 

It also may not be without point to mention 
the fact that some of those who have complained 
most bitterly about pupils being taken away 
from them by the foundations never have had a 
pupil taken from them by the foundations, which 
is only an indication of the strange perversity 
of human nature which dreads the prospective 
possible danger more than that which is actually 
at hand. 





vention happened to move in the path of progress, 
for it was called a piano-e-forte. 

In Daniel Spillane’s History of the American 
Pianoforte, published in New York in 1890, may 
be found records of several clever improvements 
and additions which led to nothing and have been 
forgotten. On page 360 of that same volume, men- 
tion is made of “another leading weekly,” the 
Musica Courier, which is not yet numbered among 
the defunct experiments in music. It has always 
remained in the line of progress. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Josef Rosenstock, who was literally blown out of 
the Metropolitan Opera House last year by certain 
critical blasts, conducted Meistersinger and Rosen- 
kavalier recently at the Mannheim Opera—the same 
two works he led at his initial performances here. 

The Mannheim correspondent of the New 
York Staats Zeitung (October 19) says that Rosen- 
stock introduced himself there “in brilliant fashion,” 
and “found acclaim from the public and the press, 
not only for Meistersinger and Rosenkavalier but 
also for Fidelio and The Bartered Bride.” 

In the Mannheim Tageblatt one reads about the 
Meistersinger performance: “The orchestra followed 
every suggestion from the sure hand of Rosenstock. 
The grandiose architecture of the work was laid 
bare with a plastic that was extraordinary. Every 
tint in the colorful score was illuminated richly. The 
overture was masterful in exposition, rhythm and 
climax.” 

About Rosenstock’s Fidelio, the Neue Badische 
Landeszeitung writes: “With this representation, 
Josef Rosenstock has placed himself in the ranks 
of the most eminent conductors. He is a worthy 
successor here to Artur Bodanzky and Wilhelm 
Furtwaengler. We do not know whether to praise 
most the meticulous care with which Rosenstock fol- 
lowed every detail of the score, or the imaginative 
flights and glowing fire with which he infused the 
tones of this music. After the finish of the Leonore 
Overture, No. 3, a tornado of applause that lasted 
for minutes, shook the rafters of the old edifice.” 

From the Mannheimer Tageblatt comes the fol- 
lowing about The Bartered Bride: “This opera re- 
vealed our General Music Director as a genial and 
jolly musician, who permitted the folk tune freedom 
of this music to hold full sway and yet never for a 
moment failed to have his singers and orchestra un- 
der complete control. Enthusiastic praise is Rosen- 
stock’s for his upbuilding of the musical scheme as 
a whole, his rhythmic variety, and his wealth of con- 
trast between the broad lyric line, and the whirling 
strophes of the dance episodes.” 

There are other reviews in the same vein as the 
foregoing. 

Where is the colored person in this woodpile ? Was 
Rosenstock incompetent here and did he suddenly 
develop amazing talents after he stepped from the 
steamer in Europe last winter? Was Rosenstock 
nervous and overawed at the Metropolitan? Did its 
orchestra do all that he wished? Could any individ- 
ual or clique have intrigued to annoy, disparage, and 
upset Rosenstock at our opera house? 

On the other hand, are the Mannheim critics 
biased, locally patriotic, or venal? Or do the public 
and critics of that city understand nothing about 
grand opera conducting and about the proper inter- 
pretation of Meistersinger, Rosenkavalier, Fidelio, 
and The Bartered Bride? 

All those are interesting questions and perhaps 
their proper answers will eventuate after Rosen- 
stock’s further activities have taken him also to other 
European cities, and their appraisements travel to 
our shores. 

At present the matter makes for the view that 
either the critics of New York know more than 
those of Mannheim, or that for some obscure rea- 
son, Rosenstock’s real abilities were lamed during 
his short period of opportunity in the American 
metropolis. 

epmrer 

Otto Harbach, successful musical comedy libret- 
tist, is a contributor with this: “A librettist may be 
defined as a person accustomed to having the suc- 
cess of his piece ascribed individually and collec- 
tively, to the composer, the manager, the stage di- 
rector, the star, the orchestral leader, the scenic art- 
ist, the publicity man, the comedian, the beauty of 
the chorus, the cleverness of the dancing, the favor- 
able weather, and the convenient location of the 
theater.” 

eRe 

How long shall New York have to wait to hear 
Alban Berg’s Wozzek, the best modernistic opera 
composed to date? 

2 ® 

Dinosaur life and Mozart’s The Magic Flute and 
The Marriage of Figaro seem to be definitely extinct 
in North America. 

eRe 

Rather sad these unhappy days is the report of 
Kurt Schindler after spending two months last sum- 
mer in the villages of Old Castile, Spain: “The 


people of Old Castile are no longer musical. They 
seldom sing either in their fields or at their hearths. 
Most of the old songs I gathered came from the lips 
of people sixty or seventy years old. They are no 
longer passed down from parent to child, and if not 
put on paper, many of them of intense value to the 
world of music will soon die out.” 

Mr. Schindler transcribed 800 songs which he 
induced the Castilian peasants to sing for him. 

RRR 


W. J. Henderson’s view of last Saturday in The 
Sun: “America is not intrinsically musical.” What? 
Does not this country spend more money on music 
than any other land in the world? 

ere 

To gain the full sympathy of the large majority 
of American males, it will be necessary for the revo- 
lutionaries in Brazil also to overthrow the tango. 

eRe 

Strauss’ Alpine Symphony seemed to be a hard 
climb for some of the critics at the Philharmonic 
concert last Thursday. 

Lad x 

If you incline to the music of Bruckner and 
Mahler, or have a sense of justice generally, heed 
the attached timely communication : 


535 West 110th St., New York City 

October 23, 1930. 
Dear Variations: 

During the summer there were evidences of a growing 
interest in Bruckner and Mahler. Letters in the Times re- 
quested that the works of these composers be played; there 
was a performance of Bruckner’s Eighth at the Stadium; 
the names of Bruckner and Mahler appeared on the Re- 
quest Program Ballots more frequently than in previous 
years; reviews of the Salzburg Festival made especial men- 
tion of Bruckner and Mahler performances. 

You are undoubtedly aware of the prejudice that exists 
against their music here. You know full well that their 
works did not meet with approval in Europe at first and 
that only repetition in the face of all kinds of violent oppo- 
sition finally familiarized the public with the divine and 
romantic beauties contained in their symphonic and other 
works. Here the ancient prejudice continues and I believe 
that it too could be eliminated by repeated performances. 

In the near future a Bruckner Society will be formed 
here. Members will receive the Bruckner Blatter published 
quarterly by the “Bruckner Internationale Gesellschaft.” The 
aims of the Society will be to attempt to have Bruckner per- 
formed occasionally, to have an article on Bruckner pub- 
lished in our musical magazines now and then, and to try 
to persuade phonograph companies to make recordings of 
Bruckner’s symphonies. 

Thanking you for any consideration you may give this 
matter, I am, 

Very cordially yours, 
Rosert G. Grey. 


P. S. Messrs. Bodanzky, Reiner, Drs. Koussevitzky, 
Goetschius, Mme. Olga Samaroff have accepted honorary 
membership. 

ners 


The subjoined might be entitled “A Stitch in Time 
Catches the Worm’: 

The Detroit News, Detroit, Mich., 
Monday, October 20. 
Dear Variations: 

I note with interest and instruction in the review of 
Kreisler in your issue of October 18 a reference to “the 
ancient maximum (sic) that ‘time takes its toll.’” 

Myself, personally, I have always believed the vener- 
able minimum that time and tide wait for no man. At my 
mother’s knee I was taught the honorarium that haste makes 
waste and it was my father’s way to quote the time-honored 
moratorium that birds of a feather gather no moss together. 

Although “Look before you leap” is, generally speaking, 
an excellent proscenium, do you not agree that “he who hesi- 
tates is lost’”’ is a wise sanitorium to call to the attention of 
the young? 

But what I really wanted to know was whether Mr. 
Malaprop is working on your editorial staff or in your com- 
posing room? 

Best regards, 
Russet, McLauca in. 
eR 


It is almost a libel, even if possibly true, to say, 
as M. B. H. does, that “the Sphinx is the statue of 
a Gatti-Casazza of early Egyptian days.” 

The same close student who discovered the fore- 
going secret, is on hand also with this information: 
“The reason that Rip Van Winkle stayed away so 
long, was that he had been standing in line trying 
to get admission to a recital by Galli-Curci.” 

By the way, that queen of coloratura is quoted as 
having declared recently in a London interview, that 
grand opera is a “hybrid art,” and a “billboard of 
colors.” True enough, Madame, but the public does 
not probe as deeply as that. To castigate opera is 
to fight windmills. In the last analysis, the large 
majority of persons who attend opera go there to 
hear singing. Mme. Galli-Curci ought to know— 
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and probably does know—that her vocal art drew 
thousands of listeners to the Chicago Opera, and 
the Metropolitan, and will do so again whenever she 
elects to appear at those institutions. It seems to us 
that the Madame has been spoofing the London 
newspaper boys a bit. She always had a sly sense 
of humor. 
ene 

“Crooked Scales Corrected,” says a daily news- 

paper headline. That would be a good business slo- 


gan for a piano teacher. 
s 
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A Belgian professor of song declares that a cor- 
rectly trained singer should be able to hold his or 
her breath for one minute and a half. There once 
was a singer who held his breath for more than an 
hour. He was dead. 

ems 

Some modernistic composers should be acquitted 

on the plea of “dementia musicalia.” 


If the modernists started a conservatory of com- 
posing, no doubt a student who wrote a melody 
would be reprimanded, and one who wrote several 
would be expelled. 

ReRe 

The original Master Class was held by Hans Sachs 

and his confreres, in the first act of Meistersinger. 
RnR e 

Dr. Brill, the psychoanalyst, insists that all artists 
and musicians are neurotics. That explains why they 
love one another so much. 

eee 
2803 Woodley Road, N. W., 


Washington, D. C., 
October 19, 1930. 
Dear Variations: 

In lieu of resigning your position as chief cook and 
bottle washer of the best musical magazine published in the 
United States, and entering the hot dog and popcorn busi- 
ness, endeavor to please those of us who for one or more 
reasons have failed to retain all issues of the Musica 
Courier containing the pictorial biographies of noted musi- 
cians, by having reprints made of them, the reprints to be 
sold at a nominal price per number. By so doing the 
Musicat Courter will never have any more “kickers.” 

Very truly yours, 


Epcar A. 
nme 

Slow torture and the stocks and pillory are no 
longer in vogue hereabouts, so that F. W. Riesberg 
felt himself emboldened to say: “Wagner must have 
been hungry when he composed The Ring of the 
Nibelungen for it begins and ends in Es” (E flat). 
Of course the class knows that “Es” is the German 
for “eat.” 


BEHREND. 


eRe 
Samuel R. Gaines (of Boston) in a class with 
Riesberg, communicates as follows: “Said S. R. G., 
our Boston wag: ‘This is surely no re-cuckoo period: 
even in Boston we are living the cresc.ed acc’l., all 
the ti ianism, which accounts for 
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our favorite composer, Divorce—shock ! 
nr se 


From a well known New York musician 
“The tragedy of a private harmony teacher, my 
tragedy, is especially poignant these days. The 
tragedy of trying to exist in this city. I am having 
a terrible time of it so far this season, and cannot 
imagine how my family and I will pull through the 
winter. Seven of my pupils won scholarships in 
prominent institutions last year. Six others have 
dropped out of the class this season because they 
have no money to pay for lessons. If you hear 
of some college or music school that needs a har- 
mony teacher (I am also a teacher of composition, 
a composer, and a conductor) in any small town or 
village of the United States, please bear me in mind. 
I would be eternally grateful to get some work 
quickly. Meanwhile, there is nothing for me to do 
but to compose, I am busy at present with an 
oratorio.” , 

The writer of the letter is unusually competent, 
and if there is a vacancy such as he seeks, informa- 
tion to that effect would be appreciated by this 
department. 

eRe 

Ten year old Ruggiero Ricci is not permitted to 
perform, and eighty-one year old Vladimir de Pach- 
mann is recitalling without interference. 

Rene 

The cigarette companies are losing a great adver- 
tising opportunity through lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the musical repertoire. Evidently they are 
unaware that Novak, the Bohemian composer, has 
written an opera called Nicotina. 

ene 

The first week of opera crisis at the Metropolitan 
did not do so badly, thank you. The only depression 
noticeable was on the part of those who thought that 
there would be a depression. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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Tuning in With Europe 


The death of Cosima Wagner and her son Sieg- 
fried has lifted the ban on a certain amount of in- 
formation, memoirs and correspondence, which are 
kely to throw light on those Richard 
\\ agner’s life been left obscured by the 
composer's own autobiography, as the biog- 
raphies by others which were necessarily based on 
material furnished by the Wahnfried clan. The 
first of these documents to appear is the correspond- 
ence of Wagner and Mathilde Mayer, the Rhenish 
beauty who captured his heart after the Wesendonck 
episode and before Cosima came on the scene. 

* * x 


passages of 
which have 
as well 


letters that the fair Mathilde 
to the great Richard are not included in this 
interesting volume; indeed it is hardly likely that 
they were given room in the archives of Wahnfried, 
but the fact that the lady did not marry anyone else, 
and held Wagner’s memory sacred until she died in 
1910, ripe age of 76, fair indication 
of her Even after her death she haunted 
the | festival like Waener’s 
ind she played auntie to his children 


Unfortunately the 


wrote 


at the seems a 
devotion 
Javreuth a ghost of 
romantic 
it her home in 


past, < 
Mainz. 
a om na 
The letters that Wagner wrote 
period of nearly eight years and are full of the rather 
middle-age passion, for he was forty- 
Mathilde in Biebrich-on-the-Rhine, 
was working on the Meistersinger and re- 
cash advances from Schott, the publisher. 
sh advances stopped as soon as Schott found 
and many of the letters are the com- 
plaints of a dead-broke musician. They record the 
lowest ebb of his financial despair and his sensational 
and luxury, and they do not on 
improve one’s impression of Wagner’s 
Whenever he felt down-and-out he dis- 
longing live on the Rhine, and 
Mathilde and her friends hunt high and low to 
find him a suitable abode; but when somebody i 
Vienna suddenly offered him part of a house he 
cancelled all previous orders without apology, over- 
came his irresistible longings and made himself com 
Danube. So comfortable, in fact, 
his eyes in debt, and had to 


to her cover a 


COZ\N oe ol 


nine whet > met 
while he 
ceiving 


‘| he Cad 
an excuse, 


rise to royal favor 
the whole 
character 
covered his old 


made 


fortable on the 
over 


th: he was soon 


flee to est ape arrest. 
. 2. ¢ 


Mathilde appears to have been the refuge of his 
tortured soul through all these years, and the 
through the Meistersinger 
score, just as the other Mathilde had inspired the 
torrid Tristan and Isolde. But the 
memory of the ea Mathilde had not been com- 
eradicated, while, in fact, the Minna 
less on his mind. 
* * * 


gC cd 


spirit that cheered him 


more ardors of 
rlier 
pletely pathetic 
was also more or 
nent of 
appar 
succumb to his blandish 
Mathilde—if and 
said, he 
poor 


was the embodi 
woman, 


Mathilde Maver, however, 
and caution 
wholly 


womanly virtue the one 


ently, who did not 


ments He 
Minna should die; 
that a legal divorce 
constitution could stand In the mean- 
Mathilde should join her life with 
and provide all the home com- 
stood in This proposal, 
appeared a “OE preposterous, or 
even improper one to the laced Mathilde and 
her very strict-thinking mother, was not accepted ; 
and Wagner pulled in his horns with remarkable 
especially after the second proposal, which 
coincided with the first of Cosima’s 
with her children, but in advance 
Hans von Bulow. From that time 
lathilde becomes quite perceptibly 
affection of friendship—and 
Cosima as his was 


marry 
because, as he 
was more than 


proposed to 
when 
feared 
\linna’s 
time, however, 
keep his house 
which he need 
st have 
straight 


to have 

visits to Munich 
: - husband, 
ardor for 

into the 
with 


transmuted 
vhen W: igne 
. rie x Ree n, 


ge ot the 


secretary, 
] 


Cosima also to have 


Mathilde 


seenis 
correspondence to a 
eat extent. 
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But it 


wrong to say that Wagner cold- 
shouldered his second Mathilde, or his old 
for her and all her fact, he 
loyalty to these comparatively insignifi- 
\ leasant . behold in 
great 


would be 
forgot 
= - ] 
affection relatives n 
displays a 
persons which is altogether 
with kings, princes and the 


cant 
a man hobnobbing 
f this world 

* 

Another ende 

etters is Wagner's love of animals, especially dogs. 
and was as solicitous about 
own. In Biebrich he be- 
landlord, a rather grumpy 
fed him, because he thought 


, 11 ‘ 3 
He usually kept a dog, 


its welfare as about his 
friended the dog ot 


architect, and regularly 


aring trait which emerges from these 


MUSICAL COURIER 

his owner let him starve. He also undertook the 
difficult task of bathing the dog, a proceeding to 
which the animal was so unaccustomed that in its 
fright it bit the composer’s hand. The result was 
that the work on the Meistersinger score was delayed 
and Wagner didn’t get his remittance from Schott. 
\lso the architect was so annoyed by Wagner’s sup- 
posedly malicious interference that he refused to 
renew the lease and Wagner had to leave his Rhenish 
as it turned out, for ever. nes 


ys 


BRA YING DONKE YS 

In 1595 an English writer, who signed himself 
modestly, A.B., published a tract setting forth at 
considerable length, and partly in verse, the merits 
of the donkey. Among the many virtues of this 
noble animal was its fondness for vocal music. 
\.B. was overjoyed to hear the “goodly, sweet, and 
continual brayings. Nor thinke I that any of our 
musitians can deny but that their song 
exceeding pleasure be heard, because 
discerned both concord, discord, 
the beginning to sing in large 
then following on to rise and fall, the 
halfe note, whole note, musicke of five voices, firme 
singing by four voices, three together, or one voice 
and a _ halfe. Then their variable  contrarities 
amongst them, when one delivers forth a long tenor, 
or a short, the pausing for time, breathing in meas- 
ure, breaking the minim or the very least moment 
of time. Last of all to heare the musicke of five 
or six voices chaunged to so many of Asses, is 
amongst them to heare a song of world without 
ende.” 

A travelling chorus of donkeys might be an in- 
teresting novelty for a season or two. Unfortun- 
ately for his own welfare, the donkey tem- 
peramental that it, or the whole company of them, 
might remain silent on the platform and only feel 
like singing in the train or during the stillness of the 
No; an assinine troup is impractical. The 
pilgrims from Tannhauser is more man- 


home 


immoderne 
is full of 
therein is to be 
singing in the meane, 
compasse, 


18S so 


night. 
chorus of 
ageable. 
eee 
THE LIGHT FROM WITHIN 

A hundred years ago Charles Lamb wrote a 
rapturous passage in one of his essays, invoking 
blessings on the man who had invented wax candles, 
which he considered the great comforter on the long 
nights of study and writing. At that time Chopin 
was composing all his works by candle light. In 
his book, Lutéce, Heine describes one of Liszt’s 
recitals in Paris in 1844 and speaks about the heat 
of the flaming candles. No doubt the brilliant early 
concert pieces of Liszt were written by candle light. 
Bach and Handel knew nothing better. In Haydn’s 
diary for November 5th, 1791, we find that the 
London fog was so dense that “I had to light a 
candle as early as eleven o'clock.” 

In very early times the Greeks and Romans wrote 
by candle light, but later adapted an early form of 
lamp, which consisted of one or two wicks project- 
ing froma vessel containing some kind of oil. Cicero, 
Atticus, about 40 B. C., said 
that he had burnt the Atticus letter with the same 
lamp he had written the answer by. This shows 
iat the flame was open and consequently smoky and 
easily put out. 

We write by electric light, but thus far nothing 
much superior to the works of Cicero, Shakespeare, 
Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, has appeared. Perhaps the 
outside illumination is not as important as the light 


writing to his friend 


of genius. ! 
ees 
LOUD SPEAKING ORGANS 

An editorial in the Lorain (Ohio) Journal com- 
mends millionaires who present carillons to their 
churches, but suggests that it might be more service- 
able to provide music for the public by means of 
loud-speaking organs. All sorts of details are sug 
gested as to the construction of such and 
their use, but the Journal editor seems to have over- 
looked the simple fact that any organ may be made 
loud-speaking without any great outlay by use of a 
microphone attached to the amplifying end of any 
good radio set and using several dynamic loud speak- 
ers. It will be surprising if the suggestion of the 
Journal editor does not bear fruit. Any church could 
(barring municipal interference) install loud speak- 
ers in its tower so that the public “for miles around” 
(which is, of course, an exaggeration) could enjoy 
the service. The cost of such installment would be 
small but would demand expert management. A 
good double-button microphone costs about $100, 
radio sets are everywhere available, three dynamic 
loud speakers would cost about $100, and then there 
would be the small expense of batteries for the 
microphone, and cost of installation, etc., depending 
upon local conditions. 


organs 
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BE NOVEL ALL COSTS 

Novelty is the thing that journalists are constantly 
striving for, and the paragrapher who can attractive- 
ly expound ideas and theories diametrically opposed 
to universally accepted ones has an excellent chance 
to have his stuff published and paid for. Here is 
a little gem which J. S., writing in the New York 
World under the head of Music, launched in that 
esteemed paper a short time ago. f 


ember 


It was part of a 
comment on the approaching musical season: 

“It seems appropriate to inveigh at this time, upon the 
very brink of things to come, against that type of musical 
vaudeville so prevalent in past years, in which several artists 
of varying abilities appear on the same program for no 
apparent reason. It has become an axiom in America that 
concert audiences in our larger cities often assemble ‘to see 
rather than to hear.’ Perhaps that is why competent artists, 
with established European reputations, hesitate more and 
more to entrust their gifts to the judgment of American ears.” 

With regard to “that type of musical vaudeville” 
which J. S. is so solicitous of abolishing, the general 
belief, based on observation covering some forty or 
fifty years, is that it has practically disappeared. The 
last concert of that sort which the Mustcat CourIER 
remembers, took place in the old Academy of Music 
about forty years ago, when Adelina Patti was mak- 
ing one of her early “farewell appearances.” At 
the present time the only thing approaching the old 
time miscellaneous concert (in New York City) is 
the weekly Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan. 

It is indeed surprising and delectable to learn that 
“it has become an axiom” in America that concert 
audiences in our larger cities often assemble ‘to see 
rather than to hear.’”” How remarkable it is that 
despite this “axiomatic truth,” a single pianist play- 
ing on a single grand piano in a dimly lighted con- 
cert hall can hold the attention of thousands of 
(American) people for hours, and earn in that time 
an amount equal to the annual income of the average 
man. And single singers (not necessarily very at- 
tractive to the eye) and single violinists can do the 
same thing. 

As for the “hesitation” that European artists of 
reputation display about concertizing in this coun- 
try, no such aversion has been noticed by the musi- 
cal managers, who each season are bombarded with 
countless propositions and pleas from European art- 
ists for American tours; and to the best of the knowl- 
edge and belief of the Musicat Courter the Ameri- 
can dollar has always held an hypnotic attraction for 
Europe’s purveyors of tone. 

Oh Novelty, what sins are committed in thy name! 

Peer Cmenewenes 

ONLY MUSICIANS ARE MUSICAL 

It seems to be impossible for the amateur to med- 
dle with music without revealing his ignorance. 
Musicians remember only too well the ridiculous 
blunders of most novelists and poets when they drag 
a little music into their writings. And picture gal- 
leries contain many examples “of violins which re- 
semble no stringed instruments yet invented by the 
perversity of human genius. In a fine gallery not 
many hundred miles away from New York there is 

beautiful painting of a young woman playing a 
cello. Her bow, however, rests on the short strings 
between the tailpiece and the bridge. The only 
sounds she could possibly produce on the wrong side 
of the bridge would resemble the squeaking of mice. 
In an artist’s studio in Paris now hangs a magnificent 

family group drawn in charcoal by Ingres, one of the 
most eminent of French artists, and. a master who 
is famous for his drawing. Yet one of the girls in 
the group rests her hands on a kind of spinet in the 
background. This must have been put in after the 
real drawing from nature was finished; for Ingres, 
notwithstanding that he learned to play the violin 
a little before he began to draw, has made the black 
notes of the keyboard in groups of three from top 
to bottom. He was not musician enough to know 
that the black keys are in alternate groups of two 
and three. 
—— 
GIBBON ON MARTIAL MUSIC 

Edward Gibbon, the most illustrious of English 
historians, whose gigantic Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire took him twenty-two years to write, 
speaks of the effect of military music when he de- 
scribes the Turkish attack on Constantinople. 

“The cries of fear and pain were drowned in the 
martial music of drums, trumpets and attaballs; and 
experience has proved that the mechanical operation 
of sounds, by quickening the circulation of the blood 
and spirits, will act on the human machine more 
forcibly than the eloquence of reason and honor.’ 

That beautiful expression, “mechanical operation 
of sounds,” is as ap propriate for much of the mod- 
ern music of our times as it was for the infernal 
row the Turks made when they attacked their ene- 
mies 3ut what is an attaball? Were its sweet 
sounds in any way related to Turkish Delight ? 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musical Courier Readers 


(Readers of the MusicaL Courigr are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible-—The Editor.) 


Rejoices in Patton’s “Ten 
Commandments” 


Editor, Musical Courier: 
New York, N. Y. 

In the MusicaL Courter of October 18 
Fred Patton has contributed a letter which 
in its forceful, witty, and timely attack upon 
vocal teaching should prove to be of great 
value to the profession. It is an indignant 
protest by a highly successful singer against 
the pettifogging puerilities which are prac- 
ticed by so great a number of vocal teach- 
ers as to be a serious menace to the legiti- 
mate Rat of singing. It is impossible 
not to sympathize with Mr. Patton when 
he denounces those teachers who have never 
faced an audience, and whose narrow dog- 
matism not only prevents them from teach- 
ing their pupils anything worth while, but 
also acts as a barrier against their ever 
learning anything themselves. One can but 
rejoice at his “Ten Commandments,” a 
really delightful piece of sarcasm, and only 
hope that the sound sense of his letter will 
be appreciated by many aspiring singers. 

Being a member of the vocal teaching pro- 
fession myself, I feel sure that Mr. Patton 
will be interested in some of the remarks 
which I made in an article published in.the 
Musica. Courter of July 26, under the title, 
Who Was Bobby Jones’ Teacher? and in 
which I endeavored to draw attention to 
some of the pupil mongering which is prac- 
ticed in the vocal profession. It is therefore 
encouraging to find so prominent a singer 
as Mr. Patton in agreement with me. In 
this article | emphatically stated that in the 
majority of cases it is the teacher who “en- 
joys the reflected glory from the pupil” and 
further remarked: “When all is said and 
done, how many really great singers are 
there in the world? If the secret of great- 
ness were the property of the teacher, would 
not the world be flooded with great singers ? 
This does not mean that a good teacher 
will not produce good singers, but the phe- 
nomenally great singer is the result of a 
combination of qualities which the ordinary 
singer does not possess... the truly great 
in all professions are not made by their 
teachers.” 

This is surely in line with Mr. Patton’s 
conclusions and should draw attention to 
the familiar exploitation of successful sing- 
ers by their teachers who use their names as 
“bait” to attract pupils, the majority of 
whom without the intervention of magic 
could never hope to attain the success which 
the advertised exceptions have achieved. On 
one point, however, I find myself in disagree- 
ment with Mr. Patton. He states that “nearly 
all vocal teachers try to fit the student to 
the method, instead of fitting the method 
to the student.” Judging from the experi- 
ence derived from many years’ study of the 
teaching procedure of a great number of 
vocal teachers, I would say that the absurd 
twaddle which is handed to pupils in the 
guise of a vocal lesson could hardly be dig- 
nified by the name “method.” Generally it 
seems to be a conglomeration of wordy 
nothings which do not even make sense, and 
which could not, except by a fortuitous acci- 
dent, be of any benefit to the student 

WitiiaM A. C. ZerFFi. 


Paulette Parent Wrote the Music 


Editor, Musical Courier: 
Washington, D. C. 

In your September 27 issue there is an 
article in which you attribute the authorship 
of an aviation song to Mme. S. d’Astoria- 
Jackowska (page 6, column 4). You have 
been grossly misinformed. 

S. Paulette Parent wrote the music of 
Paris-New York, Chant of the Air, on the 
English poem of Helen Hinman Frahm. 
Mme. S. d’Astoria-Jackowska, at the last 
minute, added some French words in the 
honor of the flyers. 

At the Banquet she sang the Marseillaise 
and Paris-New York, Chant of the Air 
(nothing else) accompanied by me. As this 
march has been adopted as the aviation song 
in America, France, Poland, Roumania, 
Egypt, etc., and is published by Francis 
Salabert in Paris, I cannot let this notice 
stand as is, and as I am the owner of the 
copyrights will ask you to print another 
article in the same page and column in an 
early issue; otherwise, I'll feel obliged to 
complain to ‘the Society of Authors and Com- 


posers. I enclose just one small article out 
of many which appeared in the Washington 
papers to prove my point. 

Helen Hinman Frahm wrote the original 
poem on which I composed the music. 

Hoping to hear from you at your earliest 
convenience to have you correct this unfor- 
tunate mistake as soon as possible, I am, 

Yours truly, 
PAULETTE PARENT. 


Challenges Article on Tremolos 


Editor, Musical Courier: 
Doane College, Crete, Neb. 

In the MusicaL Courter of October 4 
is an article on Tremolos that attracted my 
attention and I am loth to let it pass un- 
challenged. I do not question the sincerity 
of the writer and I have no doubt she can 
cope with the problem of tremolos success- 
fully, as she modestly admits. But when she 
says, “To achieve this (diaphragm support) 
means to free the throat of all burden of 
the tone and actually leave it to the muscles 
of the back and diaphragm,” it seems about 
time to call attention to some facts in voice 
production that are at least obscured, if not 
ignored, in such a statement. 

In the first place the energy in the breath 
needed in producing tone is generated by 
the contraction of the muscular walls sur- 
rounding the breathing tract. So far, so 
good. In the second place—and this is 
the vital point overlooked in the statement 
quoted above—the tensed vocal cords offer 
a resistance to the flow of breath that equals 
the energy in the breath stream, for all 
practical purposes. This being the case, 
the actual physical point of tone control 
is at the vocal cords. The vocal cords ad- 
just themselves automatically to the re- 
quired tensity, length and weight or thick- 
ness for any given tone held in the mind of 
the singer. This may be called tone con- 
trol through thinking. 

To “free the throat of all burden of the 
tone” and still produce tone is a physical 


impossibility, for the source of all voice is 
the tensed vocal cords resisting the flow 
of energy in the breath stream. There is 
action and a “burden” in the throat in all 
correct speaking * singing, although there 
is no strain felt. This is true (that there 
is no strain felt) because there is neither 
too much nor too little energy in the breath- 
stream against which the vocal cords are 
exerting their resistance. This formula 
breath energy equals resistance at the vocal 
cords—can be the only rational basis on 
which to build our thinking and analysis of 
vocal action. 

When voice teachers talk facts instead of 
fads and horse-sense instead of mere fan- 
cies and impressions, our other “brethren 
of the fraternity” and other professions will 
take us seriously. 

As another example the writer quoted 
above says to “actually leave it (place the 
burden of the tone) to the muscles of the 
back and diaphragm.” On page 28 of the 
same CourIER an oft-quoted writer says, 
“The back muscles are useless as an aid to 
singing.” 

Now somebody lied and how is the poor 
befuddled student going to know which one 
True, he may not read both articles, and 
if he has voice and brains may go right 
ahead and be a singer in spite of the teach- 
er’s pet notions. 

When teachers of singing quit placing 
barriers to success in front of their stu- 
dents in the form of elaborate breathing 
methods, voice “placing” and other equally 
absurd procedures and, instead, set about 
to train their voices through the sense of 
hearing this will be a much happier (?) 
or shall we say a more efficient vocal world 
in which we live? 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES V. KETTERING. 


Theodore Stearns Articles Praised 


Editor, Musical Courier: 
New York, N. Y 

The Miniature History of Music written by 
Theodore Stearns you are running in the 
current issue of MusicaAL Courier is one of 
the best and most lucid things I have ever 
read. 

Should you decide to print it in brochure 
form later, let me know, as | should certain- 
ly want to acquire some copies. 

Sincerely, 


CATHARINE BAMMAN. 








Talkie Producer: (To yes man.) 


on the phone and get the movie rights. 


We could make a wow outa this here 
jazzing up that Sextet—like Florodora y'unnerstand. 


now Lucia by 
See if you can locate this guy Donizetti 


Cartoon by Hy Gage. 


The Philharmonie, 


I See That 


The Metropolitan Opera season got off to a 
glorious start on Monday night 
Aida. ; 

In Chicago the opera season 
augurated on Monday with the 
can premiere of Lorenzaccio, 

Joes Littau has departed from New York 
to take up his new duties as conductor 
of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra. 

Stravinsky's Oedipus Rex and Prokofieff's 
Pas d’Acier will be staged by the 
League of Composers this spring with 
Stokowski conducting. 

\ concert to the memory of Georges Longy 
will be given in Boston on November 3 

Tone Production, the seventh of a series of 
articles by Helen Brett, appears in this 
issue. 

The third annual Folklore Festival was held 
in Quebec last week. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
Fritz Reiner, opened its 
liantly. 

\ntonia Brico, conductor, sailed on October 
22 to fill engagements in Berlin, Paris 
and Hamburg. 

Beryl Rubinstein, head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Institute of Mu- 
sic, is to give a series of Beethoven re- 
citals. 

A Young Artists’ Contest for 1931 has been 
announced by Mrs. E . Otte away, pres- 
ident of the N. F. M. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association 
will meet at St. Louis, December 29-31. 

Berlin’s coming musical season is somewhat 
overshadowed by the prevailing 
cial depression. 

Reinald Werrenrath sang in Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., October 10. 
Juliette Glassman Mirova, 
a recital at Steinway 

on November 12. 

Charles King will again be accompanist for 
Emma Otero, Cuban soprano, on her 
coming tour. 

Nat D. Kane has become 
Byron Scott Dickson. 

The Kedroff Quartet will make their fourth 
consecutive American tour this season. 

Nastia Poliakova, gypsy singer, will make 
her American debut on November 30 in 
New York. 

Barre Hill has returned to Chicago for the 
opera season. 

In this issue appears the concluding instal- 
ment of the Pictorial Biography of Jo- 
hann Sebastian Bach. : 

Next week the Musicat Courter will print 
the initial instalment of the life of Karl 

Goldmark in picture and story. 

H. Duval has returned to Paris to estab 
lish an international vocal and operatic 
studio. 

The Pianoforte Teachers’ Society of 
held its first meeting of the 
October 13. 

William Simmons wishes to be 
the future as William J. 

Francis Macmillen, 
a recital at the 
October 21. 

The Opera Comique of Paris is to 
Laparra’s La Habanera. 

Josef Lhevinne opened his fall tour at 
ark, N. J., on October 22. 

Willem Mengelberg is to lead the London 
Symphony Orchestra in the first 
concerts of the 

Seven young women have been selected for 
scholarships with Schumann-Heink 

Margaret Rosenfeldt has been appointed as 
sistant teacher in the piano faculty of 
the Cleveland Institute of Music 

Theodore Stearns’ Music, _ the 
Guardian of Romance, is 
this issue. 

Basil Cameron made a tremendous 
sion on San Franciscans, 
first concert of the 
Francisco Symphony 

Hans Kindler is asking for support of the 
Washington National Orchestra 

It is said that the Dunning 
more than 60,000 pupils 

Esperanza Garrigue’s time 
booked for the 

Myra will give a 
on November 8. 
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Distinguished Record of Joseph Littau 
New Conductor of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra 


The departure of Joseph Littau from New 
York and his appointment to the position of 
conductor of the Omaha Symphony Orchestra 
is a matter of wide importance and of con- 
gratulations with reservations. The Omaha 
Symphony Orchestra, to be sure, is to be 
congratulated upon securing so eminent and 
successful a conductor, but it is to be re- 
gretted that Mr. Littau is no longer to give 
his Sunday afternoon broadcast programs. 

These programs have presented symphonic 
works over a wide range of time, style and 
nationality. There have been included in 
them a number of classics, but—and this 
is indeed a notable fact—a still larger 
number of modern or comparatively modern 
works, and more remarkable still, a whole 
list of works by Americans! 

An abbreviated list of the works conducted 
by Littau for his radio audiences will give 
some idea of his high artistic ideals and the 
catholicity of his taste. Here, for instance, 
we have, to begin with, Tschaikowsky. Of 
this great composer all of the symphonies 
were given, from the first to the sixth, which, 
alone, is a remarkable achievement. There 
were then, too, Romeo and Juliet, Francesca 
da Rimini and the Nutcracker Suite. Cesar 
l‘ranck is represented by several symphonic 
works; Arensky by his first symphony; 
Dukas by the Sorcerer’s Apprentice; of 
Brahms, the first two sy a were played ; 
of Beethoven, the second, fifth, seventh and 
eight symphonies ; of Me: idelssohn, the Italian 
and Scotch symphonies and several over- 
tures; of Mozart, several symphonies, over- 
tures and the Nachtmusik; of Gluck, the 
Iphigenia in Aulis overture and the Slave 
Dance; of Haydn, several symphonies; of 
Handel, a Concerto Grosso; of Chausson, a 
symphony; of Purcell, a suite; and so on. 

We then have a whole series of Wagner 
works; nearly all of the overtures, excerpts 
from Parsifal, Tristan, Siegfried, Gdétter- 
dammerung and the Bacchanale from Tann- 
hauser with chorus. From Richard Strauss 
we have four of the great symphonic poems ; 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff, the Antar Sym- 
phony, Russian Easter overture and Sche- 
herezade; from Elgar, the Enigma Varia- 
tions; from Sibelius and Dukas, several 
pieces, and several pieces also from the rarely 
played Delius. Ravel is represented by Le 
Tombeau de Couperin, Pavane, Ma Mere 
l’Oye and Bolero; and Debussy by Fetes, 


Afternoon of a Faun and several other 
pieces. There was also music by Weingart- 
ner and Borghi. 

For American works the list may be given 
in full: America (Bloch); Sinfonietta 
(Chadwick) ; Suite, op. 42 (MacDowell) ; 
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Skyscrapers (Carpenter); Through the 
Looking Glass Suite (Deems Taylor) ; 
Thief of Bagdad (Mortimer Wilson) ; 
Kubla Khan and Lake at Evening (Charles 
T. Griffes); Cripple Creek and Mountain 
Song (Lamar Stringfield); Culprit Fay 
(Henry Hadley); Suite Primeval (Charles 
Skilton); Comedy Overture on Negro 
Themes (Henry Gilbert). 

Mr. Littau left New York for the west 
several weeks ago to assume his duties as 
conductor of the Omaha Symphony Orches- 
tra. He has given assurance that the same 
policy will be carried out there as has been 
carried out here, that of giving his audience 
as wide a selection of music from all schools 
as possible, and also, perhaps even more im- 
portant, allowing them to become acquainted 
with the works of American composers. 





Carl F. Lauber Music Award for 
1930-31 


The third annual Carl F. Lauber music 
award is announced, to consist of an appro- 
priate and specially designed medal, and 
cash, the amount of which, for the current 
year, is about $200. 

The Award is made each year to the com- 
poser of the best piece of original music sub- 
mitted to the judges under the terms of the 
competition. No restrictions are imposed as 
to the length or form of the compositions, 
although more consideration is given to the 
musical thought expressed than to the form 
which the composition takes. Competition is 
open to all those who will not have passed 
their twenty-second birthday on March 1, 
1931, and who are regularly enrolled stu- 
dents in public or private schools or colleges 
in the Philadelphia district (within twenty 
miles of City Hall) or regular students with 
recognized teachers or studios of music. The 
Committee of Judges reserves the right to 
withhold the Award if none of the manu- 
scripts submitted is of sufficient merit. 
Previous winners of the Award are not 
eligible to compete this year. 

For detailed information address the 
Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
trustee. 


Yeatman Griffith Artist Fulfilling 
Successful Engagements 


Ruth Garner, coloratura soprano, com- 
pleted in September her second summer’s 
engagement with the Rochester Band. Miss 
Garner sang forty-five concerts with this 
organization, including all the coloratura 
arias from the operas such as The Barber of 
Seville, Lakme, La Traviata, The Magic 
Flute, Rigoletto, Dinorah, etc. 

This artist was also engaged for a special 
concert with the O. C. L. Band of Oneida, 
N. Y., the Flagler Band of the American 
Legion, given at the Palace Theater, Roches- 
ter, besides many broadcasting concerts. She 
is winning the unanimous praise of the press 
and made her debut from the New York stu- 
dios of Yeatman Griffith, internationally 
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noted vocal pedagogue, from whom she has 
received her training. 


Stravinsky and Prokofieff Works 
for League of Composers 

The League of Composers announces a 
spring program with Stokowski directing, to 
include Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex and Pro- 
kofieff’s Pas d’Acier. These works, both of 
which have their stage premiere in Amer- 
ica on this occasion, will be given with a 
notable cast of singers, mimes and dancers, 
a large chorus and the full Philadelphia 
Orchestra. During the season there will be 
numerous other programs given by the 
League, as heretofore. 


Longy Memorial Concert 
A concert is to be given in Boston in 
memory of Georges Longy on the evening of 
November 3, at Jordan Hall. A modern 
program will be given, preceded by an ad- 
dress by Olin Downes. 
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London 
(Continued from page 7) 


that of the Halle Orchestra, will not take 
place, and the orchestra will confine its ac- 
tivities to Manchester. 

The various orchestral plans for the com- 
ing season are now public property, and it 
appears that the most promising series, by 
far, is that of the Courtauld-Sargent Con- 
certs. Malcolm Sargent, the young English 
conductor, will, as last year, conduct most 
of the concerts himself, but two will be con- 
ducted by guests, namely, Bruno Walter, 
who will give Mahler’s second symphony, 
and Otto Klemperer, who will give Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth. In this series Stravinsky will 
play the piano part of his Capriccio and 
conduct his L’Oiseau de Feu; at another 
concert Artur Schnabel will play three piano 
concertos in one evening, and at still another 
Sigrid Onegin will sing the contralto solo 
in Brahms’ rhapsody for contralto, male 
chorus and orchestra. 


First Lonpon SyMPHONY 


SEASON 

The London Symphony Orchestra, which 
was reorganized last year, will be under 
the direction of Willem Mengelberg for the 
first seven concerts of this season. The re- 
maining three will be conducted by Hans 
Weisbach, Sir Thomas Beecham and Felix 
Weingartner, respectively. In this series the 
soloists will be Mischa Elman, Horowitz, 
John McCormack (who will sing twice—at 
the first concert a recitative and air by 
Beethoven and at the second a group of 
songs by Hugo Wolf), Ania Dorfman, 
Bronislaw Huberman, Fritz Kreisler, Mo- 
ritz Rosenthal, Franz von Vecsey and, to 
close the season, little Ricci. 

Tue B. B. C. OrcHEsTRA 

The British Broadcasting Corporation 
Orchestra has already been launched in the 
Promenade Concerts. But during the sea- 
son proper, it will give a symphony con- 
cert nearly every Wednesday, from Octo- 
ber 22 to May 6. Here English conductors 
will be in the ascendant; Albert Coates, 
Adrian Boult (who is now conductor-in- 
chief to the B. B. C.), Sir Henry Wood 
and Sir Landon Ronald are four of the 
seven conductors who will swing the baton 
at these concerts. The other three come 
from the Continent; they are Ernest Anser- 
met, Oskar Fried and Hermann Scherchen, 
all of whom won their spurs, so to speak, in 
London. 

An imposing array of soloists will be heard 
in this series: Wilhelm Bachaus, Walter 
Gieseking, Myra Hess, Benno Mbiseiwitsch, 
Igor Stravinsky, Géta Ljungberg and Maria 
Olzcewska, besides many other popular 
artists. 

The eight concerts 
harmonic Orchestra will be led by eight 
different conductors, namely, Ernest An- 
sermet, Alfredo Casella, Vaclav Talich, Eugen 
Szenkar and four English conductors, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Sir Henry Wood, Julian 
Clifford and John Barbirolli. Arthur Rubin 
stein 3% play in this, as well as in the 
B. B. C. series, and also Myra Hess, Rae 
Raatians and Ethel Bartlett, and Walter 
Gieseking, among others. 


MENGELBERG’S 


of the Royal Phil- 


Liverpool is as conservative as London 
No startling music has been promised by the 
Philharmonic Society for this, its ninety-sec 
ond season, and the conductors have been 
chosen from among the best known and 
the most popular. They are Albert Coates, 
who will inaugurate the season, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Sir Henry Wood, Sir Hamilton 
Harty and Malcolm Sargent. cS: 


MARTA LINZ 
Felix Weingartner, eminent 
ductor, whose pupil in the art of conducting 
she was. Mme. Ling, born in Budapest, noz 
living in Berlin, is considered one of the fin- 
est of modern violinists; she was the first 
woman accepted in the Berlin High Schoo! 
as member of the Conductors’ Class, and 
her first appearance as such brought her such 
splendid success that Frau von Biilow pre 
sented her with a baton formerly used by her 
husband, Hans von Biilow. In 1929 she took 
the course in Basle under Dr. Weingartner, 
again being the only woman in the class; 
later she achieved added laurels conducting 
the Giirzenich concerts (Cologne), the sym- 
phony orchestra of Basle, etc. 
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Curtcaco— Carl Friedberg’s piano recital at 
the Studebaker Theater on October 19 was 
enthusiastically approved by a large audience 
made up principally of musicians and students 
To their great delight, Friedberg presented 
a program of familiar works of the old mas- 
ters. There were the Mendelssohn Rondo 
Capriccioso; the 3eethoven Sonate No.  # 
a group by Schumann. | including the Sym- 
phonic Etudes; five Prahms numbers; a 
( hopin Scherzo; Prok fief? s Govott and De- 
bussy’ s Minstrel and Dance. Played in Fried- 
berg’s masterly manner, they made up an 
afternoon of much enjoyment for the many 
on hand. 

Henrt TEMIANKA’sS VIOLIN RECITAL 

At the Civic Theater, on the same after- 
Henri Temianka held the interest of 
sized audience at his violin recital. 
In such numbers as the Schumann A minor 
Sonata and the Mozart D major Concerto, 
Temianka showed himself a well equipped 
violinist, musically and technically, and 
though one of the most youthful of present 
day violinists, he has much to recommend 
him to the public. His success was marked. 

In Yvonne Krinsky, Mr. Temianka had an 
admirable accompanist and assistant, for not 
only were her accompaniments spl ndid, but 
she lent most artistic support in the Schu 
mann Sonata. 

Mr. Temianka also had 
Tzigane, Five Melodies by 


Wieniawski’s Polonaise in A 
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LAUWERS ORCHESTRA 

Also on Sunday afternoon, October 20, a 
concert was given for the benefit of the Cook 
County Council of the American Legion 
auxiliary, by the Chicago Civic Opera Or- 
chestra with its newly appointed concert- 
master, Isadore’ Berger, as soloist, and 
Cl iarles Lauwers conducting. Mr. Lauwers’ 
readings of the Prelude of Hansel and Gretel 
and the Overture to Mignon were decidedly 
interesting, and under his virile baton the 
orchestra pulsated with enthusiasm. Con 
ductor and orchestra were feted by the large 
audience 

Mr. Berger played the Tschaikowsky Con- 
certo with marked ability. 

GERALDINE FARRAR 
same afternoon at Orchestra Hall, 
management of Bertha Ott, Inc., 
to Chicago practically all the 
most important musical attractions) Geraldine 
Farrar appeared. Miss Farrar, it is said, be- 
lieves that opera is a thing of the past. She 
tl I her state- 
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which brings 


gave us the best reason to believe 
ment b er ring her program 
the French woul ay “A bon enter 
salut.” 

CoNCIALDI AND 
October 20 a joint recital 
at Orchestra Hall by Eusebio 
baritone, and Arthur Becker, pianist, for the 
benefit of De Paul University. Mr. Con- 
cialdi is as much at home in oratorio as he 
excerpts, German lieder or 
French chansons. He has improved greatly 

last heard here, and he contributed 
h’ to the evening’s enjoyment. His suc- 
cess at the hands of his listeners was spon 
taneous and vociferous. 

Arthur Becker appeared in the dual capa- 
ity of accompanist and pianist. Also one 
of his own songs was included in Mr. Con- 
cialdi’s vocal contributions Mr. Becker, 
who had excellent support to the 
accomplished pianist, en- 
hnic and capable of 
a tone which is lovely 
passage 3. His 
other 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Programs Delight 


Symphony Orchestra at Its Best—Opera Orchestra Gives 
Benefit Program—Well Known Artists in Recital 


RupotpH Reuter CLUB 

There has been a generous response to 
invitations sent out by the committee to join 
the Rudolph Reuter Club, the purpose of 
which is to give a free scholarship to a 
worthy student, and to provide opportunities 
for social meetings amonz present and former 
Reuter students. The list of patrons has 
been further augmented by the names of 
Mrs. Otto L. Schmidt, Mrs. Waller Borden 
and Mrs. Ernst Freund of Chicago and Mrs. 
Merrill Burch of Dubuque, Ia., who have 
interested themselves particularly in the 
scholarship. The winner of the scholarship 
will be enrolled in the American Conserva- 
tory, of which Mr. Reuter is a faculty mem- 
ber. 

Orcuestra’s SECOND PAIR oF CONCERTS 

Should Conductor Stock keep his orchestra 
at the same high pitch of enthusiasm as they 
have started out this season, what a glorious 
season this will be for the Chicago Sym- 
phony patrons! As fine an orchestra as this 
body of musicians is, every season it seems 
to become more pliable, more resourceful and 
more expert, if possible. We were made 
fully aware of this fact at the first pro- 
gram last week and again at the second 
Friday-Saturday concerts of October 24 and 
25. Highlights of this program came in the 
Brahms E minor Symphony, Debussy’s Two 
Nocturnes—Nuages and Fetes—and Ravel’s 
Bolero. The sturdy Brahms Symphony, the 
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atmospheric nocturnes of Debussy and the 
gay, fascinating Bolero of Ravel were mag- 
nificently played. As added enjoyment there 
were the Dvorak Husitska Overture and the 
Sibelius tone poem Finlandia, remarkably 
well performed. . 

Witrarp-Ho.verscueip Jornt REcITAL 

AT BusH 

Carolyn Willard, who has this season 
joined the piano faculty of Bush Conserva- 
tory, gave a recital there with Grace Holver- 
scheid, soprano, another member of the 
faculty, on October 23. Miss Willard, who 
divides her time between Battle Creek, Mich, 
where she heads the piano department 
of the University School of Music, 
and Chicago, played numbers by Scarlatti, 
Brahms, Liszt, Schumann, Chopin, Chasins 
and Nerini in a highly artistic manner. She 
was most enthusiastically received. Miss 
Holverscheid sang two groups of songs 
beautifully and she, tov, won the plaudits 
of the many listeners on hand. 

Essa SUNDSTROM’S ACTIVITIES 

3esides being conductor of the Woman's 
Symphony Orchestra, Ebba Sundstrom also 
heads the Chicago Weoman’s String Quartet 
and the Woman’s Symphony Ensemble, 
teaches violin at Bush Conservatory and ap- 
pears in recital and concert as violinist. She 
appears with the Woman’s Symphony En- 
semble in concert before the Oak Park Club 
on October 15, and with the Chicago 
Woman’s String Quartet before the Wicker 
Park Woman’s Club on October 7 and at 
the University of Chicago Chapel on October 
19. Under Miss Sundstrom’s able leadership, 
the Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of 
Chicago will begin its series of regular 
monthly concerts on November 17. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 
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considers dangerous to the Duke. The Duke 
scouts the idea, explains the usefulness of 
Lorenzo to his tyranny, and a few minutes 
later gives visual proof of his cousin’s harm- 
lessness when Lorenzo falls to the ground at 
sight of a naked sword. A procurer, an athe- 
ist, hideous to the eye and cruel, Lorenzo 
is also apparently a coward. 

The first scene of the second act is a slight 
digression from the plot, but serves to 
heighten the atmosphere of shamelessness, 
and to contrast the honored Cardinal with 
the despised Lorenzo (or Lorenzaccio, as he 
is called in contempt). By means of the 
confessional, the Cardinal is persuading his 
sister-in-law, who is a republican and de- 
voted to her husband, to become the Duke’s 
nistress, so that through her the papal court 
can control Tuscany. In the second scene, 
Lorenzo's mother, who is ashamed of him, 
startles him with a story of having seen the 
ghost of his innocent youth, which fled when 
his present self came into the house. He is 
stricken contrite for the moment, and sends 
the ghost a word of good cheer. Bindo and 
Venturi, windy republicans, try to enlist Lo- 
renzo in their conspiracy; and when the 
Duke enters, Lorenzo cynically induces them 
both to accept political favors. Meanwhile, 
the Duke has seen Catherine Ginori, Loren- 
zo’s young aunt. Lorenzo, confronted by a 
demand for the only woman who still be- 
lieves in him, is forced to promise to procure 
her also. In the third scene, Lorenzo and 
his bravo are testing the suitability of Lo- 
renzo’s room for a murder. 

In Act three, the Strozzi family have 
just been added to the many victims of the 
Duke’s tyranny; and the father, who has re- 
mained Lorenzo’s friend, begs the once high- 
minded young man to fulfill his early prom- 
ise, and rid the world of a monster. Lorenzo 
then tells the secret of his life. Long ago, 
among the ruins of the Colosseum at Rome, 
he had taken the vow to kill one of the 
tyrants that were oppressing Italy. Having 
chosen his cousin, he had put himself volun- 
tarily under the evil influence of Alexander, 
and had done him the vilest services to win 


his confidence (had even, in fact, feigned 
cowardice). Now, however, that the hour 
of consummation has come, Lorenzo is no 
longer the young idealist, who had taken the 
vow, but is corrupted by his intended victim. 
He will strike—but only to justify himself. 

In Scene one, Act four, Lorenzo steals the 
Duke’s chain-proof, then invites him to the 
gnation with Catherine. In Scene two, 
he announces vainly to the citizens of Flor- 
ence that they are about to be freed. In the 
final scene, the blow is struck. 

THe Cast 

Vanni-Marcoux’s creation of the title role 
marked a new epoch in the American career 
of this artist, whose fine characterization 
was the outstanding feature of the perform- 
ance. Vocally, the part lies well in his voice, 
but it is from the histrionic standpoint that 
his Lorenzaccio must be viewed. 

Gorgeously costumed, he depicted the 
character so well as to be Lorenzaccio rein- 
carnated. At least, this observation appears 
just to one who has read considerable of the 
life of that Florentine family who gave 
dukes, kings, popes and other notables to the 
world. Enunciating the French text so cor- 
rectly that every word was understandable, 
he added materially to the pleasure of those 
conversant with that language; yet to the 
majority his action was sufficient to explain 
every one of his intentions. 

The management must be congratulated 
for the manner in which the novelty was 
cast. Every protagonist did his or her part 
exceptionally well. Several newcomers 
made good impressions, while old members 
of the company scored heavily on their re- 
entry. Among the latter must be named 
Charles Hackett, the popular tenor, who as 
Alexandre de Medici, first Duke of Florence, 
gave as much pleasure to the ear as to the 
eye. Edouard Cotreuil, whose Scoroncon- 
colo is a far more sinister personage than 
Sparafucile in Rigoletto, came in for per- 
sonal recognition by the audience. Jean 
Vieuille, a young French baritone from the 
Opera Comique, made a successful debut 
as Cardinal Malaspina Cibo. Here is a 
young man worth watching. He has a good 
voice and his knowledge of the stage is com- 
plete. Handsome Chase Baromeo lent dis- 
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tinction to the role of Phillippe Strozzi. 
Sonia Sharnova’s debut with the company 
was as the Marquise de Cibo, an important 
role, which she sang effectively and acted, if 
not with great distinction, at least with good 
understanding. Jenny Tourel made her debut 
in a small role; likewise Octave Dua, for 
many years a member of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, returned to the fold. The 
balance of the lengthy cast included Ada 
Paggi, Maria Claessens, Theodore Ritch 
Howard Preston, Helen Freund, Eugenio 
Sandrini, Giuseppe Cavadore, Antonio 
Nicholich and Constance Bitterl. 

Emit Cooper CoNnbuCcTS 

The work had in Emil Cooper, who pre- 
sided at the conductor’s stand, a learned in- 
terpreter. Cooper and his orchestra brought 
out all that is to be found in the Moret 
score and if the work, as we foresee at this 
writing, is retained in the repertory as long 
as Vanni-Marcoux is with us, the Russian 
conductor with the English name will have 
been no small factor in its success. 

Dr. Otro Ernarpt 

Judging from the mise-en-scene of Lor- 
enzaccio, the management has in Dr. Otto 
Erhardt, who made his debut here behind 
the stage as its director, a man of big ideas 
which he knows how to execute and to have 
carried out by his assistants. The eye was 
satisfied throughout the production, and Dr. 
Erhardt’s ideas struck this reviewer as emi- 
nently appropriate and correct. 

THE AUDIENCE 

The house had been sold out weeks in 
advance and it is pleasurable to report that 
a more distinguished gathering has not been 
seen at the opera in many years—not even 
last year when our new opera house was 
inaugurated. To us the success of the night 
was also due to the audience, which is often 
phlegmatic on an opening evening, but which 
on this occasion showed its enthusiasm un- 
mistakably after each scene. 

It was a big night for all concerned, and 
this naturally includes Samuel Insull, who 
has spent a great deal of his time as well as 
of his own money in giving Chicago an 
opera company second to none. Words of 
congratulation also seem in order for Busi- 
ness Manager Herbert M. Johnson, who, in 
his quiet way, does things effectively, espe- 
cially when he has the full support of his 
associates. 

RENE Devries. 
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MARY WIGMAN, 
celebrated German exponent of the dance, 
who will come to America this season under 
the direction of Sol Hurok. (Photo by 
Rudolph.) 





Opportunities for Young 
Composers 


The American Academy at Rome makes 
its yearly announcement and Columbia Uni- 
versity has sent out notices regarding the 
Joseph H. Bearns prizes. 

The American Academy of Rome is seek- 
ing the best talent for its annual competi- 
tion, which is open to unmarried men not 
over thirty years of age who are citizens 
of the United States. This is a three years’ 
fellowship amounting to a stipend of $1,500 
a year, with an additional annual allow- 
ance of $500 for traveling expenses. The 
winner has the privilege of studio and resi- 
dence at the Academy in Rome. For in- 
formation apply to Roscoe Guernsey, execu- 
tive secretary, American Academy in Rome, 
101 Park Avenue, New York, j 

The Joseph H. Bearns prizes are offered 
annually by Columbia University as follows: 
$1,200 for a composition in large form, 
either a sonata or other form of chamber 
music or an orchestra piece; $900 for a com- 
position in smaller form, such as a group of 
piano pieces, song cycle or chamber music; 
the technical standard of excellence required 
will be the same in both prizes, and it is a 
waste of the composer’s time to send in 
careless, illiterate or illegible work. These 
prizes are limited to American citizens be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. 
Columbia University calls attention also to 
the Pulitzer Traveling Scholarships in music 
offered February 1 of each year. For in- 
formation address the secretary of Columbia 
University, New York City. 


N. F. M. C. Meeting November 
16 to 23 


Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway, national pres- 
ident of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, has sent out the official call for the 
annual fall meeting, which is to be held No- 
vember 16 to 23 at the Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 
New York. 





ESTHER MAUDE McGILL, 
pianist and teacher of Vancouver, B. C., and 
a 1930 graduate with highest honors from 
McGill University Conservatory of Music, 
Montreal. She is the winner of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Quebec’s medal, having 
completed her studies with Paul de Marky, 
well known pianist, formerly of New York. 

(Photo by Steffens-Colmer.) 


DOROTHY CARUSO 


has discontinued her recording studios at 


143 East 62nd Street, 


Mrs. Caruso desires to state that the closing of the studios was not due 
to failure of the business, a decline in recording or to her personal wishes, 
but because of her disapproval of the business methods of those associated 


with the source of supply of the recording machines. 
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administrative officers are 
necessity Of a 
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More and more 
utspoken regarding — the 
teacher having attractive personal qualities 
It is no longer a joke or an evidence of 
loose morality when a superintendent comes 
says, “I want a man to teach and 
¢ an upstanding fellow, clean cut, 
want a girl to teach and 
brains.” 
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all of us to go periodically to a voice special- 
ist or a discerning friend and ask him to 
give an unbiased judgment on the quality 
of our voices. It is never too late to im- 
prove, and many of us are in sore need of 
vocal improvement. 


There are many other personal qualities 
which might be discussed. Let me enu- 
merate a few even though I do not am 
plify them. Accuracy. Do what you say 
you are going to do. Report what you actu 
ally saw or heard. Test the ability of your 
mind to keep to a straight line just as 
you test your body in the gymnasium. In- 
dustry. Work as though 7, were being 
paid by the minute instead of by the hour 
Enthusiasm. Optimism. Integrity. Sincer- 
ity [Think of the power that comes to 


COURIER 


people who have these in proper balance 
and you will understand their significance 
in enumerating the qualities of a successful 
teacher. 
(2) SoctaL QUALITIES 

What we have thus far discussed applies 
primarily to the individual himself, the in- 
tegrity of his own life, irrespective of his 
contact with other people. Even if the 
teacher were entirely by himself he ought to 
have something pleasant to look at when 
he gazes in the mirror, or to listen to when 
he sings or speaks for himself. When we 
come into relationship with other people, 
the first necessary quality is interest in the 
other fellow. Frail as human beings are, 
their potentialities—frequently largely un- 
developed—are so great that the teacher must 
always have a vision of what might be ac- 
complished. With this interest should go an 
endeavor to understand the motives which 
guide human conduct. This interest and 
desired to understand is the surest guarantee 
of ability to mingle effectively with’ teachers 
and patrons. The courteous, alert teacher 
with the listening ear has a better chance 
of success that the one whose conduct is 
guided entirely by those of immediate bene- 
fits to self. Co-operation, loyalty, prompt- 
ness—all these and other qualities need only 
be mentioned as desirable social qualities in 
the specifications we are drawing up of a 
successful teacher. 

(To be continued next week) 
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COORDINATION OF  SING- 
ING, PLAYING AND 
LISTENING 

$y MABELLE 
TOPIC NO.7 

Singing, playing and listening are all di 
rected toward the common objective of a 
rich and complete understanding of musical 
art. Every activity contributes its share of 
the full appreciation of music, and must, 
therefore, become part of a course of study 
that is an organic unit. Too frequently these 
three phases of musical instruction are con- 
sidered as separate entities, excellent in them- 

elves but totally unrelated to each other. 
Many school administrators have failed to 
understand the basic purpose of these three 
ictors in music education, and because of 
that have been inclined to urge chief em- 
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phasis upon listening lessons in the mistaken 
belief that this approach constitutes the only 
way to appreciation of music. It is unfor- 
tunate that some music instructors have en- 
couraged this stand by themselves, referring 
to the listening lessons as appreciation les- 
sons in evident distinction from singing and 
playing. This results from situations in 
which technical perfection seems the only 
objective stressed. 

Technical pe rfection is desirable from two 
points of view: that of development of ade- 
quate technic, and, even more important, that 
of the development of a keener appreciation 
of musical values. Dr. Judd has pointed 
out clearly that “skill trains emotional re- 
sponses indirectly by making them discrimi- 
nating.” There can be no question but that 
skill definitely correlates with all factors of 
musical intelligence. 

Singing and playing that stresses knowl- 
edge of musical literature and understand 
ing of musical values is unquestionably con- 
tributing to the objectives of education. 

Listening lessons have the two-fold 
supplementing the knowledge 


pur- 
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A Letter 


To the Editor of Music In the Schools 
and Colleges: 

Here are considerations for the 
thought of your special constituency : 

What is really the chief qualifica- 
tion of a teacher of singing, meaning 
“How to Sing”? 

What other, less 
fications must such 
and what is the order 
portance ? 

Is the ability to “teach” a gift of na- 
ture or something to be attained by 
study of the art of teaching, or both? 

Does the ability to sing well guar- 
antee the ability to teach well “How 
to Sing” 

Can one who has not been through 
the experience of long personal and 
successful study of “How to Sing” lead 
another through that process of study 
to artistic attainment as a singer? 

Does the possession of the ability to 
teach another subject guarantee the 
ability to teach “How to Sing”? 

Hoping that some good to the work 
in voice in the public schools may 
come from the listing of the above, I 
am, 


important, quali- 
teacher possess, 
of their im- 


Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK W. WopdELL 
Converse College Sch« 01 of Music, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 











appreciation of material played and sung, 
and of extending the field of acquaintance 
to include musical compositions beyond the 
performing technic of the students. 

Singing, playing and listening are the 
three roads that should lead us to complete 
realization of musical art values. 

* * * 

NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln.—Charles B. Righter, who for 
some years has been in charge of the instru- 
mental music in the high school here, has 
accepted an appointment as Associate Pro- 
fessor of Music Education at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Prof. 
Righter’s work will include the teaching of 
instrumental methods and conducting, and 
he will also have the direction of the State 
Music Festival, which has been under the 
direction of E. H. Wilcox. 





The American Institute of Normal Methods 
Celebrates Forty-Sixth Anniversary 


The forty-sixth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Institute of Normal 
Methods, central Eastern and Western sec- 
tions, was held this year at the regular 
summer session at Auburndale, Mass. (Las- 
sell Seminary). This year’s session had a 
large attendance and a number of inter- 
esting and unusual programs were given 

On Boston Common, on July 28, in honor 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony Tercen- 
tenary, the members of the graduating 
Francis Findlay, instructor, gave the 
following program: Twenty-third Psalm 
(York Tune), Althea Mower; The Voyage 
of the Mayflower (Wecdinen). Margaret 
Bickford: The Landing of the Pilgrims 
(Birge), Grace B. Maxwell; Columbia, Our 
Motherland (Ries), Mary Hargrave; 
Chorus of Pilgrim Women (Chadwick), 
Elizabeth Hagar; Freedom, Our Queen 
(Parker), Edith Cantrell; The Reveille 
(Foote), Clifford Bain; Opening chorus, 
Cavalleria Rusticana (Mascagni), ~Mar- 
guerite Kane; May Eve (Beach), Doris 
Newton; Sweet Is Tipperary (Stanford), 
Ruth French; Canadian Boat Song (Foote), 
Elva Querze ; Night in the Desert (Far- 
well), Margaret May; Pack Clouds Away 
(West), Evelyn Testa; Ave Maria (Ar- 
cadelt), Grace Hodgdon ; The Rose Tree 
(Praetorius), Louise Rigdon; O Lord, 
Thou God of Truth (Bach), Mabel Wilson; 
What God Doth, That Alone Is Right 
(Bach), Marsters York; How Lovely Are 
the Messengers, from St. Paul (Mendels- 
sohn), Martin Eichenlaub; And the Glory 
of the Lord, from the Messiah (Handel), 
Ethel Boothby. The accompaniments were 
in charge of Maude M. Howes 

The commencement was held at the Levi 
F. Warren High School, West Newton, 
Mass., on July 29. The program included: 
Twenty-third Psalm (York Tune); The 
Peasant Cantata (Bach), with Beatrice 
Alling, Gladys V. S. Kelley, Maurice Min- 
ard, Victor Wrenn as soloists; address to 
the senior class by Osbourne McConathy ; 


class, 


Jesu, Joy of Man's Desiring (Bach) ; pre- 
sentation of diplomas, Osbourne McConathy, 
director; Land of Our Hearts (Chadwick) ; 
Recessional of the Graduates; informal re- 
ception at Bragdon Hall, Lassell Seminary. 


CHARLES E. GRIFFITH and 
DR. EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
at the American Institute of Normal 

Methods. 
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MUSICAL 


Pietro A. Yon’s Impressions 


of Church Services Abroad 


Pietro A. Yon, eminent organist and musi- 
cal director of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, re- 
cently returned from Europe where he vis- 
ited many of the famous cathedrals. He was 
again impressed by the elaborate services 
held in the Catholic churches of America, but 
says that, although the character of the 
actual musical program surpasses that of 
the churches in this country, the italian 


PIETRO A. 
organist and musical director of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, who has 
resumed teaching in his Carnegie Hall 
studios for the season. (Mishkin photo.) 


YON, 


churches are pitifully lacking in the elements 
that contribute to the beauty of the Mass. 

Mr. Yon, being honorary organist of the 
Vatican in Rome, speaks with authority 
when he contrasts the well organized and 
inspiring musical services in the American 
churches with the generally indifferent and 
often inadequate ceremonies prevailing in 
Europe. Mr. Yon pays tribute to the fine 
organizations and financial resources which 
the American churches place at the disposal 
of their musical leaders, but laments the fact 
that with such perfect organization we do 
not present in America the traditional church 
music in its entirety as they do abroad. 

Says Mr. Yon: “Wherever I traveled in 
Italy I was impressed and depressed by the 
slack state into which many of our finest 
churches now find themselves. There are 
some exceptions—a few cathedrals with 
enough to provide adequate and beautiful 
music. But in the main the musical fare 
offered over there lacks the precision, order, 
organization and beauty which we have 
come to associate with our own procession- 
als; the choristers are badly dressed and 
the fabric of the whole organization seemed 
to me weak and loose. 

“No one individual, however, is responsible 
for this, and certainly not the régime under 
Il Duce. Never has the Catholic Church 
had more gracious and harmonious relations 
with the civic authorities. It is not easy to 
fix the responsibility for the indifferent 
musical service apparent. You will find the 
same old reverence for tradition, and it is 
a beautiful and sound tradition on which 
some of our finest church music in America 
is modeled. It may even be because of this 
noble tradition, this heritage, that so little 
that is really stimulating and fine is happen- 
ing there. For want of a better explanation 


it might even he diagnosed, in the parlance 
of America, as ‘a resting on the oars’ ail- 
ment. The laurels of the past discourage 
fresh incentive. If, as in this country, those 
responsible for the preparation and presen- 
tation of rich programs had had to build 
them up, if they had had to start with noth- 
ing and build to an ideal, it might be much 
better. 

“To be wholly fair,” continued Mr. Yon, 

“the handicap in Europe is chiefly an eco- 
nomic one. The churches lack strong musi- 
cal leadership because the money to pay for 
that type of service is not available. Where- 
as it is common for an organist or choir 
director here to receive an income of several 
thousand dollars a year, several as much 
as $10,000; happy is the foreign musician 
engaged by a church if he can get eight or 
ten dollars a month. I wonder if American 
organists appreciate how blessed they are 
in worldly goods! One of Italy’s illustrious 
cathedrals pays its musical director the sum 
of twenty-five dollars a month. In my na- 
tive village, the church musician is paid two 
dollars a month. In many small villages 
you will find organists serving their churches 
without pay. This also applies to singers. 
In America our soloists receive from $150 
to $200 a month. Over there a fine soloist is 
fortunate if she receives as much a month as 
an American church soloist receives for one 
appearance. 

“Too often the Italian organist, in whose 
hands rests the musical destiny of a church 
and the character of its musical program, is 
a disappointed pianist. The financial reward 
available is not large enough to attract the 
recognized musician. Consequently, the 
average organist and musical director in a 
church is apt to be a man of limited talents 
and small horizon. He lacks the thorough 
and comprehensive training in all branches 
of musical direction which are so necessary 
as an asset. Often one finds a parish with 
the organist giving his services, a beautiful 
gesture but not conducive to the best musical 
interests of that community. 

“Tf the lot of the organist is a poor one, 
the position in which the contemporary Ital- 
ian composer finds himself is worse. Again 
the cause is an economic one. Some of the 
finest church music written in the world to- 
day is done by our Italian musicians—men of 
high talent who live in unbelievable im 
poverished circumstances. They must look 
to our American publishers for encourage- 
ment, and if we are to profit by this new 
musical literature they are creating, we must 
give them this encouragement. 

“The churches are rich in art treasures, 
old masters, art objects, but their bank ac- 
counts are pitifully small. Here we lack 
the priceless treasures of decorative value 
but we swell our bank balances so that the 
congregations in our churches may find 
aesthetic satisfaction in the rich and beauti- 
ful liturgical and musical services provided, 
in music often comparable to the best which 
the symphonic and concert world has to 
offer. If, with this vitalizing and financial 
encouragement we do not produce a new 
tradition in preserving and developing the 
art of the Mass, we are much more to be 
censured than the poor little church in 
Europe that pays its choirmaster little more 
than a dollar a week and its choirs nothing. 
It is our opportunity to show the world, and 
especially Italy, to whom we are indebted 
for such great traditions, what can be done 
to beautify and uplift the level of liturgical 
music in the world.” 





KARI. KRAEUTER 
who will give are 


Hall on No 


violinist, 
cital at Town 
vember 5. Mr. Kraeuter, a 
native American artist, first 
studied with his father, a 
well known music teacher of 
Coliaabas, Ohio, and later 
with Hugo Heermann im 
Cincinnati and with Franz 
Kneisel at the Institute of 
Musical Art in New York. 
He has been a member of the 
South Mountain Quartet 
since 1923, playing each year 
with this ensemble at their 
Pittsfield, Mass., and Wash- 
ington Festival appearances. 
He has also played with the 
Flonzaley Quartet, London 
String Quartet, New York 
String Quartet, Chamber Mu- 
sic Society and the Elshuco 
Trio. Mr. Kraeuter’s recital 
appearances, both in New 
York and elsewhere, have 
won the highest praise from 
the press and fellow must- 
cians. In 1920 Mr. Kraeuter 
was awarded the Seligman 
prize for composition. 
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Philadelphia Thoroughly Enjoys 
Le Jongleur de Notre Dame 


A Personal Triumph for Mary Garden and Eugene Goossens 


PHILADELPHIA.—The performance of Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame, presented by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, in the 
Academy of Music on October 23, was the 
occasion of another triumph for Mary Gar- 
den, whose excellent portrayal of the title 
role is so well known. Miss Garden was in 
even better voice than when she played the 
same part here last season. The Alleluia de 
Vin, of the first act, and the address to the 
Image of the Virgin, in the last, were the 
high spots vocally. Her dramatic delineation 
throughout was all that could be imagined or 
desired. Especially tense was the action of 
the close of Act 2 and all of Act 3. 

The cast which supported Miss Garden 
was also very fine, notably Chief Caupolican 
as Boniface. His singing of the Legend of 
the Sage Bush, in the second act was splen- 
did, and his acting good. 


Ivan Steschenko as the Prior, Albert Mah- 


ler as the Poet, Conrad Thibaut as the Paint- 
er, Nicholas Konraty as the Musician, and 
\lfred de Long as the Sculptor, were all 
praiseworthy, as were Benjamin De Loache 
(the Crier), and Abraham Robofsky (a 
Wag). Sally Gibbs in the Apparition of the 
Virgin was excellent. 

The chorus did very fine work, especially 
the chorus of monks in the second act. 

Eugene Goossens was the conductor of the 
performance and did very artistic work. The 
preludes of Acts 2 and 3 were especially 
beautiful. It was unfortunate that the pre- 
mature applause at the lowering of the cur- 
tain on Act 2 spoiled some magnificent or- 
chestral effects. Mr. Goossens endeavored 
to check the applause but was unable to do 
so, and was justly annoyed. 

The stage and scenic effects were note- 
worthy in their beauty and appropriateness. 

N es 





Bohemians to Honor Gordon 


Quartet 


The regular monthly meeting of The Bo- 
hemians, at, the Harvard Club on November 
3, will be followed by a reception in honor 
of the Gordon String Quartet. The Gordon 
aggregation will be heard in quartets by 
Emerson Whithorne (dedicated to them) 
and Mozart. George Meader, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, will contribute three songs by 
Richard Funk. He will be accompanied by 
Celius Dougherty. The customary buffet 
supper will be served. 


Dr. Carl Inaugurates Season 

Dr. William C. Carl gave the first of his 
season’s series of monthly oratorio services 
at the First Presbyterian Church last Sun 
day evening. The oratorio rendered was 
Mendelssohn's St. Paul, which was given by 
Dr. Carl as organist and director, the church 
soloists and motet choir. The soloists were 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; 
Dan Gridley, tenor; and Edgar Schofield, 
bass. 

Dr. Carl played Mendelssohn's second or 
gan sonata as a prelude and the allegro 
vivace from the Reformation Symphony by 
Mendelssohn as postlude, distinguishing 
himself in both, as well as in the difficult and 
expressive accompaniments and interludes in 
the oratorio. The choir is, if possible, even 


better than last year, and the soloists—Mr. 
Gridley appearing on this occasion for the 
first time in one of Dr. Carl’s Sunday eve- 
ning oratorio services—were of uniform ex- 
cellence. Altogether, the work was artisti- 
cally impressive. 

New choir chairs were used for the first 
time on this occasion, being the gift of 
>. Arthur Comstock, a member of the board 
of trustees of the church. 


Cesare Formichi and Grace Holst 
Married in Chicago 

Cesare Formichi, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, and Grace Holst Olsen, dra- 
matic soprano, were married on October 24, 
in Chicago at the Blackstone Hotel. The 
wedding ceremony was conducted by Judge 
Francis B. Allegretti and witnessed by a 
small group of relatives and patrons of the 
opera. 

Among those present at the ceremony in 
the French Room of the Blackstone Hotel, 
were Samuel Insuil, who acted as best man 
for Mr. Formichi, and Gustavus Swift, Jr., 
witness for the bride. 

Among the guests were Mrs. 
and Mrs. Ernest Graham, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund A. Russell, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 
M. Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Mair, 
Mrs. Gussie Holst, mother of the bride; 
Dema Harshbarger, Maestro Roberto Moran- 


Insull, Mr. 
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zoni and Olaf Bernts, 
Norway in Chicago. 


consul general for 


Georgia Graves With National 
Broadcasting 

Georgia Graves, contralto, sang recently 
in New York in the ballroom of the Plaza 
Hotel under the auspices of the Scandina- 
vian-American Foundation. That she scored 
a success is evident from the following com- 
ment, written by Gustaf Sundelius, editor of 
the Swedish North Star: “In Miss Graves 
the audience made a pleasant acquaintance. 
She is the possessor of a large, resonant, 
contralto voice of rich quality, which is well 
controlled. Miss Graves sang most artisti- 
cally songs by Kiirsteiner, Leoni and Car- 
penter. 

On the day following her appearance at the 
Plaza Miss Graves appeared with the Or- 
pheus Male Glee Club, under the direction of 
Thomas Rodman, at a concert at the Bay- 
side Yacht Club, Long Island. Another in- 
teresting announcement in connection with 
the contralto’s musical activities is that she is 
now affiliated with the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


Myra Hess’s New York Recital 
November 8 

Myra Hess, English pianist, will give a 
recital in Town Hall on November 8. _ This 
will be her first New York appearance since 
January, 1929. On December 2 Miss Hess 
will appear with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at a special Beethoven concert in 
Washington, D. C. The pianist has been re- 
engaged to play at Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn., on March 18, 1931. 


Brosa Quartet Announces New 
York Concert 


The Brosa Quartet, which made such a 
success in Chicago at the Coolidge Festival, 
and at Town Hall where it appeared in one 
of the Beethoven Association concerts, an- 
nounces a recital for Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 9, at the Guild Theater, the program 
to include quartets by Mozart, Beethoven 
and Debussy. 


Rapee Returns to Roxy Theater 


Erno Rapee returned to the Roxy Theater 
on October 31 to assume the position of 
director of music. In addition to his duties 
as musical director of the Roxy stage presen- 
tations, Mr. Rapee will continue to conduct 
the radio programs of the Roxy Orchestra, 
beginning November 2, through station WJZ 
and associated stations of the N. B. C. 
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Left to right: Dr. Leigh Henry, director of 
opera at the London Academy of Music, and 
Reginald Benyon, composer and son-in-law 
of Lord Gisborough, at the recent Royal 
Welsh National Eisteddfod, in their bard 
robes as officials of the National Music 
Board of the Gorsedd. Dr. Henry is visiting 
America as guest of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge. 





Esperanza Garrigue’s Time 
Entirely Booked 


Esperanza Garrigue, teacher of singing, 
returned from Europe late in September and 
opened her studio in October. Paula Fire, 
an artist-pupil, is acting as her first assistant. 
Mme. Garrigue’s time has been entirely 
booked for the season. 


Lester Ensemble to Play at 
Langhorne, Pa. 


The Lester Ensemble will appear on No- 
vember 4 at the Public Library, Langhorne, 
Pa. The artists appearing are Josef Wis- 
sow, pianist ; Marguerite Barr, contralto; and 
Ruth Leaf Hall, accompanist. 


BERTHA YOCUM 


LESCHETIZKY EXPONENT 
New York Paris Vie 
Certified BA Wienzkowska, First Assistant 

‘eacher of Piano—Pedagogical Cours 
1200 Fifth Ave., New York. Tel. Atwater 1294 
By appointment only 
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EUROPEAN MANAGER OF: 


Hampton Institute. The Dayton Westminster Choir 


MORINI 


MANAGER 


of Concerts and Operatic Attractions 


42, rue Pasquier, PARIS 
KONZMORINI 118, 
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RAPHAEL ODIERNO 


Bass-Baritone 
VOICE CULTURE 
New York Tel: 


37 West 46th St., Bryant 6460 


ALEXANDER MALOOF 


PIANIST—COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
WII! accept a limited number of serious pupils 
Strupio: 712 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel: Circle 8702 





WILLIAM J. SIMMONS 


Baritone 
CONCERT — ORATORIO — RECITAL 
Vocal Studio: 127 West 75th Street, New York City 


Telephones: 


Trafalgar 8260 and Endicott 1185 








Voice 


Teacher of Hitpa Burke (Chicago Opera), Evsim 


Conservatory, 





ceorcE C A S&S TE-CL LE. virana 


Hortey (N. F. M. C., 
Rovert Wiepere tp (Caruso Foundation winner) and many other prize winners. 

STUDIOS:—1911 EUTAW PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
Mr. Castelle is on the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory, 
Mondsee, Austria 


Coach and Accompanist 
and Nat. Opera Club winner), 


Baltimore, and the Mondsee Austro-American 
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The Vanderbilt Studios 
of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


SECRETARY WANTED—Well known 
concert pianist will exchange instruction 
with gifted young pianis st in return for part- 
time secretarial work State experience 
and qualifications. Address: “S. H. S.” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 








SPLENDID BALDWIN GRAND 
PIANO—little used, for sale, $700.00. 
Mrs. Prevost, 310 West 92nd Street, New 
York. Telephone Schuyler 4140. 


| METROPOLITAN 





OPERA HOUSE 
Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 


STUDIOS: 





| WANTED—Workers to become Fundamen- 


“Perfect Center” in 
Voice, (ten to twenty lessons), immediate 
and daily improvement. You acquire “Per- 
fect Center” in voice, you become a vocal 
authority and can impart “IT” to others. 
Thi s is the Sound and Voice Age—become 
—‘“The Voice Teacher” in your commun- 
ity. Address La Forest, 710 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Telephone Circle 0272. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


Upright pianos for rent—$3, $4, $5 per 
month and up. Also grands. BALDWIN 
PIANO CO., 20 East 54th Street, New 
York City. 


tal Voice Teachers. 








COACH ACCOM PANIST — COMPO- 
SER — LINGUIST—-will accept position 
in or near New York; long experience in 
Paris, Berlin and London. Write L. E., 
110 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





PIANO TEACHERS—Start your new 
pupils with a Braumuller Portable or with 
a factory rebuilt upright. We ship any- 
where on approval. Terms, Nothing down, 
$2.00 weekly. 3raumuller Piano Com- 
pany, 11 West 42nd Street, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND ATTENTION! Well 
known New York Voice Teacher in Bos- 
ton Mondays offers two partial scholar- 
ships. Write “D. R. Z.” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 113 West 57th Street, New 
York. 





DATES IN TOWN HALL —I have two 
dates in Town Hall for the middle of 
November, four days apart, which I 
would like to dispose of. Address: 

R. K.,” care of Musica. Courter, 

113 West 57th Street, New York. 





NEW YORK MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
seeks young artist for New York Recital 
December 16th. Only Singer or Instru- 
mentalist with excellent technique and 
repertoire considered. Write or_ call 
mornings 817 Steinway Hall, New York. 
The Society is also offering a part Vocal 
Scholarship. 





OPPORTUNITY for Baritone and Tenor— 
A well known New York vocal teacher 
offers a full scholarship and a half schol- 
arship for a tenor and baritone. Only ex- 
ceptionally talented singers need apply. Ap- 
plications may be addressed to “B. T. H.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our — Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up: Used Small Grands, $10 up. 

MATHUSHEK, 37 W. 37 St. "New York. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Placing the Responsibility for Present Conditions Squarely upon the 
Salesmen—An Illuminating Letter from W.R.Casey—Some 
Encouraging Words from Arthur Brisbane 


What are the salesmen doing to bring the piano 
back again ? 

What did they do to drive it into the oblivion of 
the past months? 

These two questions come uppermost to the mind 
when one goes over the field and finds here and 
there a dealer who makes good reports as to sales or 
meets a salesman here and there who says that 
he is selling pianos. 

When one digs into this, it is only a question of 
piano salesmen themselves returning to the old meth- 
ods of selling pianos, that is, concentrating upon the 
piano and going aiter the sales. 

Probably all this is answered in an unusual letter 
received from William: R. Casey, who has for long 
been connected with the old Baldwin house and 
knows whereof he speaks. The letter from him, 
dated El Paso, Texas, whe:e : was probably en- 
gaged in his work of injectg “pep” into salesmen, 
and this based upon past ; att a will be read 
with interest, and it is hoped with profit, by those 
salesmen who have strayed from the narrow path 
of rectitude as to real piano selling and now have re- 
turned unto the work that they were successful in. 
Mr. Casey says: 

El Paso, Texas, October 10th, 1930. 
My dear Mr. Geppert: 

It is one of the most interesting subjects that I know 
—this piano sales problem that you have been defending 
all this time to the very men who have in my opinion 
had as much to do with the so-called slump in piano sales 
as anything else if not more. 

You and I remember quite well this truth of the old 
days in the piano trade, when the salesman went out 
scouting for his prospects and he kept after them until 
he Iost or made the sale, but today it’s an entirely differ- 
ent story. If a family thinks of purchasing a piano, they 
must first find a man who is willing to take enough time 
to tell them all about the qualities of his line, the average 
piano man of today is to blame in a big measure for the 
slow up in his piano sales. In the first place he has been 
spending a goodly part of his time on radios, and then he 
took on other lines, refrigerators and various other lines, 
thinking that with the combined aggregation of depart- 
ment store style, he would be able to weather the storm 
without going out of his store to get business. 

I know for a fact right in my own territory, that I call 
upon dealers who are much better salesmen than I am or 
have ever been, but they have in a great many instances 
got into the habit of dabbling with so many lines, that 
the real line of which they could always make good, is 
now on the wane and so is their bank account, but I do 
find also that the men who stick to pianos first, last and 
all the time, and adds to that sticktoitivness real work, 
as he did in the olden days, he is the chap that is making 
money. 

I note that the correspondent who says that his install- 
ment paper is just about absorbed, and this is true in 
many instances, and I am of the opinion that the install- 
ment paper would not be absorbed quite so quickly—and 
leave the man in a frame of mind that he does not know 
which way to turn, had he confined himself to the old 
time methods of selling pianos, for to work harder with 
that same old time system of regularity every day and 
adding the usual evening calls, there would be more 
installment paper to make use of in turning the wheel of 
finances. 

As you are aware, I have been in the piano business all 
my life, our acquaintance dating back about thirty years, 
and I can say truthfully that in all that time I have never 
known the piano business to be really good, except to the 
man who went after the business, at no time that I can 
remember did the man succeed in profitable sales volume 
just because he had a fine show place. It was that going 
after the business that counted, as one very clever sales- 
man said to me this week, Pianos will always be sold, and 
he added that the age of the children will regulate the 
volume—if this point is properly followed by the piano 
salesman who is really sincere in his purpose of providing 
that one real necessity. 

f course I am sold on my line as well as my firm, 
their entire system is to my mind the very best of the 
day, their greatest trouble is to get men who will actually 
and honestly work out a time tried successful plan. If 
I am able to go out into the sticks and sell a fairly good 
volume of the popular priced upright, and with an occa- 
sional grand running near the $2,000.00 figure, and in a 
thinly populated territory, what should an efficient sales- 
man that puts in all his time with ample stock and all 
show space needed do. I have never visited our Denver 


division office that I did not find one or more of the 
City salesmen with evening store appointments that 
usually resulted in some nice business, but its always 
the willing workers that get the substantial checks plus 
their salaries. 

If every piano man of today would make up his mind 
to go to work, just as some of us old timers have always 
had to do, and talk pianos wherever they go night and 
day, and cut loose from all side issues, concentrate upon 
their sales talk, I am sure that we would soon see an 
entirely different trend in the volume of sales. 

I happen to know of one old time piano salesman in 
Colorado whose average sales ran along $3,000 per month, 
until radios came in like a house afire, and he took to the 
radio rage, sold in one month about $4,500 radios, now 
his radios have dropped to zero, but he has not been able 
to get back into the swing of pianos and much of this is 
due to the fact that he is unable to concentrate as he did 
when he had to sell pianos or nothing. 

With every good wish to you, and in the great work 
that you are doing at the most opportune time, I am, 


Sincerely yours, 
W. R. Casey. 


The Formula for Success 


Is this letter not a most illuminating illustration 
of what has been the real trouble with the piano? 

Even during the most depressing days that we 
have just passed through, there have been salesmen 
who have made a good living, but it was because they 
returned to the old methods of concentrating upon 
piano selling and gave the piano its just due. 

We can turn here and there and find where piano 
houses have “pulled through,” not with the old time 
ease or volume, but because the needs of the piano 
were attended to, overhead was cut down to meet 
the reduction in sales, and a basis for outgo and in- 
come was established that met the contingencies of 
the commercial unrest. 

Today the piano is ‘coming back. As each week 
rolls around we hear more encouraging accounts of 
the sales that are being made by the dealers. The 
manufacturers are receiving orders and are glad to 
receive orders for two or three pianos from dealers, 
for that announces an awakening of interest on the 
part of salesmen. 

There is just as much money in the country today 
as there ever was, but everybody seems to have been 
possessed with a fright, a loss of courage and a with- 
holding of purchasing energy which is established 
in the great volume of money that has been turned 
into the savings banks. 

When the writer talks about economy in the con- 
duct of a business he does not mean the withholding 
of spending power, but he does beg the dealers to 
get down to a good business consideration of the 
conditions surrounding them, to mark time during 
the dull period we have just passed through, and 
which, thank God, is evaporating, even though poli- 
ticians and pessimists still say that the country is go- 
ing to the demnition bow-wows unless —— 


“Just Another Dip” 

Let the old timers tell the young fellows in the 
trade what happened in 1893, in 1907 and down 
through the various “dips” that Colonel Conway for- 
merly talked about, unto 1921 and then 1929. Take 
it from the writer, who is reluctant to prophesy, 
1931 is going to be a good year for the piano men 
of this country. That is, the piano men who work 
as Mr. Casey outlines in his unusual letter herewith 
printed. 

Let the writer again say that the piano can not 
sell itself. It can deliver the goods when sold hon- 
estly, and pianos can be sold honestly, just as easily 
as in other ways and to much better advantage. 
There will not be that volume of trade in 1930 that 
the piano has been blessed with in days gone by when 
we had high productions, but if the salesmen will 
but sell the pianos right, based on the quality of the 
instruments, they again will bask in the reception 


of returns as to income that they enjoyed during 
the days when they were independent. 

Let the salesman remember one thing, and that 
is that he has a greater field now, and this with 
population considered, than ever before. Music is 
in greater demand. There are more people who love 
music today than ever before. In the days gone by 
music did not hold the people as it does today. It is 
up to the salesmen to utilize this appreciation of 
music on the part of the people, and if they will but 
utilize some of the old methods of the. successful 
salesman, concentrate as Mr. Casey suggests, they 
will place the piano on a profitable basis. 


More Encouragement 

In a recent issue of the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, Arthur Brisbane has more kind words to say 
about the piano under the heading “Pianos More 
Popular Than Ever.” 

You might think that few pianos would be sold these 
days—what with the popularity of radio and talking pic- 
tures, the “business depression,” and all that. Pianos 
are a luxury. They take up space. Moreover, you can’t 
play them by turning a knob. 

One of the largest piano companies in the United 
States, however, writes to The Journal to say that its 
sales last month were considerably in excess of those in 
September, 1929, when “prosperity” was at its height. 
The increase at one of its stores, in fact, was fifteen per 
cent. A good product, plus public demand, plus consist- 
ent advertising, was responsible for this showing. 


You can draw several morals from this, if interested in 
morals, or prosperity, or pianos. One is that new inven- 
tions don’t necessarily oust the old. The radio, bringing 
music to countless homes that never had it before, has 
spread the desire for good music, and for good musical 
instruments also. 

Another is that a nation which can still buy pianos is 
hardly as poverty-stricken as you might think. 

A third is that advertising pays. 

None of these is news. In fact, each is a platitude. 
But a platitude is a truth you hear so often that you 
forget it. 

Hence these. 


The reference to the increase of business in Sep- 
tember as to pianos no doubt refers to the great 
Wurlitzer house, and the probabilities are that 
Rudolph H. Wurlitzer, the head of the Wurlitzer in- 
stitution, gave this information to Mr. Brisbane. 
Let piano men take encouragement from this because 
if the Wurlitzer house can sell pianos, the salesmen 
should realize that pianos can be sold and are being 
sold. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 








FOR SALE ' 
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FOR SALE 


On account of the death of Mr. M. A. Malone, 
proprietor of “Malone’s Music House”’ at Columbia, 
South Carolina. the executors of his estate offer for 
sale in bulk the stock in trade of Malone's Music 
House, which consists of pianos, piano players, organs, 
etc., and also all evidences of indebtedness owing to 
said business, consisting of notes, bills of sale, or 
otherwise, together with the good will‘of said business 
and the right to continue and advertise the business as 
“Successor to Malone’s Music House.” This business 
has been successfully conducted for fifty years, and 
is located in a growing, progressive city 








Terms of Sale: Cash preferred, but will sell for one 
half cash with the balance secured by gilt edge security, 
payable on or before October Ist, 1931 

Anyone interested in this good proposition will please 
communicate with the undersigned promptly. 


Jutia Ocresey 
The National Loan & Exchange 
Bank of Columbia, Executors, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


Columbia, S. C. 
October 7th, 1930. 




















Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 





action, the highest—the standard of the World. 


457 West 
45th St., New ‘york City. 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, marufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “ Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”” 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIveR WENDELL HoLMEs. 


The Piano Business in New York—The 
Rambler Returns After a Long Ab- 
sence and Finds Conditions Far 
Ahead of Expectations—The Cheer- 
ful Outlook of the Future and a 
Moral for the Country at Large 

The Rambler has but returned to New York after an ab 


sence of almost a year. During that absence there has not 


been much to say about the successful selling of pianos. One 
Ne W y ‘ 
Manhattan Island and surrounding terri 


tory in a dank, dismal gloom as regards piano sales, now 


leaves rk as long as The Rambler has, leaving 


the big town or 
and finds to his astonishment that during his absence, 


New York 


returns 


more especially during past summer, the 


dealers have been selling pianos. 

Of course, there was nothing said in the daily papers about 
this. There was the usual gloom that follows a “dip,” and 
salesmen lost their grip, did not concentrate upon the work 
cry of the entire piano 


accepted the universal 


ry that “people 


of selling, 
and indust won't buy pianos now,” and 


that 


trade 
1 


Aeolian, the 


Sohmer 


such houses as the Knabe, the 
Baldwin, the Hardman, the 


Fifth 


then find 
Steinway, the and the 


other big institutions along Avenue and Fifty-seventh 
Street report a revival during September and an increase in 
this month of October in the way of piano sales that were 
unusual 

Wanamaker had one sale that was unusual and surprising 
The Aeolian Company reports a sale 
expectations. The 
while other houses give good reports that are most encourag 
York City, as is told The 


financial gloom was the deepest, then 


that was far beyond 


Knabe house reports the same results 


ing. If pianos can be sold in New 


Rambler, where the 
an the pianos be sold in any center in the United States. 
that thi 


was the going 


It must be remembered, however, s success in piano 
effort. It 
described in the 


Courier, that brought about 


selling required unusual back to 
the old days method, such as 


MusIcal 


being 


Expressions 


1 this issue O1 the 


the piano men 


in the 


written 


this is 


fight 


such results 


have returned to the for piano sales, just as 


old days when a successful salesman worked night and day, 


concentrated upon his efforts and did not allow side lines 


or anything that any one said to deter him from going after 


the pian 


prospect. 


Starting the Wrong Way 


It has been a slow building up of this inertia on the 


part piano salesmen, starting in with the easy business 


obtained through special sales and the unwarranted bargain 
offerings. The old saying of Abraham Lincoln, however, 
that you can fool the people part of the time works out to 
that 


pe ple, and the 


those bargain offerings included special 


that 


became 


the end 


sales- 


known to the 
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men of today must go back to the methods employed be- 
fore the advent of A. A. Fisher and the unloading of hun- 
dreds thousands of pianos that 
brought results and that because the people, or part of the 
people, were brought into the warerooms through those 
bargain offerings and the salesmen had only to wait upon 


and through advertising 


them. In the old days salesmen had to go after the pros- 


pects. The bringing of prospects into the warerooms killed 
the old methods. 
after the prospects and carry the piano into the homes 


through personal contact are the ones that are getting the 


Those dealers and salesmen that now go 


results. 

Let this glad news about the piano revival and the re- 
tail piano business in New York City go out to the coun- 
try at large, and whether it revives the piano dealers and 
their salesmen or not it certainly will help the whole com- 
mercial world, for if the piano business is good, or is on an 
upgrade, certainly other commercial lines will reflect the 


revival, just as does the piano. 


Working Through the Children 
There is one thing certain, it will be easier for piano 
salesmen to sell pianos as the piano is made more favor- 
able news to the people, and let The Rambler add, to the 
children. With the methods of 
teaching the playing of any musical instrument, there comes 
field There has been 


some criticism made by those high in musical circles as to 


new piano teaching, or 


an easier for the piano salesman. 
whether the teaching of the piano in the public schools or 
in the methods employed by the Wurlitzer house or in the 
efforts that are now being made to interest the music teach- 
ers of the country in the piano by the Baldwin house. 
Nevertheless there is one thing sure, the old and dreaded 
idea of forcing a child to practice the piano one or two 
hours a day, or even thirty minutes a day, is a thing of 
the past. The teaching methods now employed are a pleas- 
ure to the youngster. 
very short time and that without the excruciating agonies 


They learn to play the piano in a 
that require a switch on top of the piano and a discouraged 
mother endeavoring to keep a boy or girl at practice, when 
in the new methods this is not important. 

All this brings about the fact that if 
of five children and one of those children succeeds in play- 


there be a family 


ing a tune, no matter whether it is one of the popular airs 
of the day or not, there is a chance of putting a piano 
in that home if there is not already one. Also it offers 
an opportunity for replacement if the piano be old and 
worn and the child shows an inclination to want to learn 
to play the piano or will want to take up a serious study, 
then will that little girl or boy be provided with an instru- 
ment, and if the old piano be not a good one there is that 
opportunity for replacement. 

The Rambler cannot but visualize that the future of the 
piano is going to be easier in the way of selling than be- 
this past debacle. There has been a lesson taught 
the piano trade, that is, the that 
will come back and pay fourfold for the losses that have 


fore 
dealers and salesmen, 
been sustained. The piano dealer who has had his business 
brought down to a bare sustenance, has had to account for 
each sale, has collected in on the paper accumulated dur- 
ing the good times, has been brought face to face with the 
weaknesses of his business in a way that, if he be a good 
business man, will prove profitable, because no great trouble 
comes to any individual that does not have good results. 
Let the piano salesmen do their work and the piano will 
back him in all his efforts, but let The Rambler again say 
that the piano can not sell itself, it can back up any state- 
ments that an honest salesman will make if the honest way 
maintained. 


nrme 

A Sugar Coated Sales Homily—Does the 
Customer Set the Standard to Which 
the Selling Organization Must Con- 
form? — “Kickers,” Chronic and 

Otherwise 
Every once in a while The Rambler finds something good 
written by David Gibson, of the Lorain (Ohio) Journal. 


The Rambler has had occasion once or twice to say some- 
Here is an edi- 


of selling be 


thing about Mr. Gibson and his writings. 
torial that is unusually interesting in that it presents a 
somewhat novel discussion about particular customers : 


A particular customer—I don’t mean a chronic kicker— 
is often a blessing in disguise to a business. 

The reason is that the one big boss in a business is its 
customers, 

A particular customer is a particular boss—one that 
gets his goods and service in a particular way—a quality 


way. 
The discipline that this particular customer inflicts 
soon establishes a habit of carefulness which betters the 
quality and service thruout a whole business organization. 
It is criticism, complaints, kicks—just what you have 
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in mind to call it—that make for perfection; for every- 
body hates complaints and they do their work in a way 
to avoid them. 

After all, kicks are just a circumlocution; for the cus- 
tomer kicks to the clerk of the store where he bought 
the goods, who, in turn hands it along to the buyer of 
the store, and from there it goes to the manufacturer. 

Here the kick takes a fresh start; for the manufacturer 
passes it along to the superintendent who hands it along 
to the foreman and it finally gets down to the man who 
actually made the goods—or the fellow who packed them. 

All from the original kick of a particular customer— 
the man, the machine, the system, the method at fault 
is corrected. 

When customers become perfect, if they ever do, why, 
they will demand perfection in what they buy, in their 
social relations, in their community life, in government. 

Is not the particular customer the true reformer? 


“Too Particular” 


The Rambler has heard piano salesmen complain about 
those who will come into the warerooms or in the piano 
talks on the outside because the prospective customer was 
“too particular.” Always has The Rambler believed that 
no matter what presented to the piano salesman in his work 
he could turn it to his advantage. Certainly Mr. Gibson 
presents a viewpoint here that can be absorbed to his ad- 
vantage by any man in his work of piano selling. 


Otto Heaton Broadcasts over WJZ 


Otto B. Heaton, of Columbus, Ohio, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants while in New York 
to attend a meeting of the executive committee of that or- 
ganization took occasion on October 16, to deliver a talk on 
“The Romance of Music,” over station WJZ. He also spoke 
on the same subject on October 18 in Detroit over station 
WJR, and on October 20 in Chicago over station KYW. 

——_—_4- 
Merchants’ Executive Committee 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
N. A. M. M. in New York, it was decided to place all ar- 
rangements for the 1931 annual convention in the hands of 
the president and executive secretary with full power to 
negotiate all details connected with the meetings. 

— 


W.E. Koons With Mason & Hamlin 

According to an announcement by C. Alfred Wagner, vice- 
president of the Mason & Hamlin Co., Walter E. Koons 
has been appointed director of Mason & Hamlin Artists’ 
Activities. He will make his headquarters in Aeolian Hall, 
New York. 

—_-—@ 
George P. Bent Dead 

As the MusicaL Courter goes to press we are informed 
of the death of George P. Bent, old-time piano man, in Los 
Angeles on October 25. 











PERKINS 


Proved Products 


Vegetable Glues—Originated by Frank G. 
Perkins twenty-five years ago and 
developed to a state of perfection in 
brands that meet specifications for 
plywood construction from high 
grade pianos to box shooks. Newest 
development Core Joint Glue—quick 
setting and dependable. 


Casein Glues—Manufactured, tested and 
proved right by men long experienced 
in selecting and blending casein water- 
proof glues. Grades that will meet 
every specification for aircraft or any 
plywood. Special development Sheet 
Metal Veneer Glue for gluing metal, 
hard rubber and other materials to 
wood. Also Casein Sizing Glue. 


Liquid Glues—For Cabinet Work—Label 
Work on Wood or Tin—or what you 
will. 


Linoleum Cement—Waterproof or Reg- 
ular. 


Core Filler—Dry or Paste for filling holes 
and cracks in cores, floors, etc. 


Quick Repair—Paste in various colors to 
repair checks, splits and similar de- 
fects in solid wood or face veneers. 


Caustic Soda 
Casein 


PERKINS GLUE COMPANY 
Lansdale, Penn., U. S. A. 














E!LERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 


318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorn 
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Baldwin 


Piano | 


Its Supreme Tone Heard in 
Millions of American Homes 


The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that 
Creates True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 








STEINWAY 


The Instrument of 
the Immortals 


ag 


New York Hamburg 

















WURLIT'ZER 


Pianos 


Unsurpassed as to Tone, Quality, 
Art Case Designs and Prices 
U.S. A. 











WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manu- 
factured in the musical 
center of America for 
sixty-two years 


Factory and Offices 
NINTH AVE., HUDSON AND 13TH STREETS 
NEW YORK 
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Americas Finest Instruments } 
Since gt 2 


| CHAS.M. STIEPE. Ine. 
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MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and Player Pianos 
NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING Co. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 





F, RADLE 
PIANO 


(Established 1850) 


For eighty years holding to 


TRUE TONE 


As a basis of production 
by the same family 


ne RR 
F. RADLE, Inc. 


609-611-613 West 36th Street, 
New York 


New York City 
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““Ohe World’s Finest Instrument’”’ 


iGrotrian-Sieinwen 


Makers, BRAUNSCHWEIG, Germany 














cNoted for Purity of Tone and Artistic Case Designs 





Curtis DistrisuTinc Corp. 
Samuel L. Curtis, President 
Wholesale Warehouse 


New York City 


S. L. Curtis, Inc. 
Retail Warerooms 
117 W. 57th St. 

New York City 
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FICTION and FACT 


FICTION has it that “any 
kind of a piano is good 
enough for a beginner—that 
there is no reason in buying 
so fine a piano for your child, 


” 
now. 


The FACT is that the greatest music teach- 
ing institutions of America are equipped 
with Steinway pianos exclusively, as well as 
scores of the smaller but very thorough 
schools. The first impression is worth a 
great deal. The constant use of a perfect 


instrument is of as great value to the beginner 


as it is to the finished player. Accuracy of 


touch, resonance and perfect repetition are 
essentials for the training of fingers, arms 
and mind. Quality and volume of tone 
production are in every way as important 
in instrumental as they are in vocal music. 
Knowledge of any of these vital factors in 
the cultivation of piano music cannot be 


acquired -from the use of an inferior piano. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


New York 
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